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NOTE. 

The  appearance  of  this  collection  is  due  to  a 
desire  on  my  part,  which  I  know  is  shared  by  many 
of  Samuel  Butler's  friends,  to  possess  in  a  more 
permanent  shape  than  a  bundle  of  newspaper  cuttings 
some  of  the  many  tributes  to  his  genius  which  have 
been  published  in  the  English,  Colonial,  and  Italian 
press.  Butler's  interests  were  many  and  varied,  and 
it  is  natural  that  the  different  aspects  of  his  industry 
should  appeal  with  varying  degrees  of  force  to 
different  groups  of  readers  and  associates;  but  I 
believe  that  the  articles  here  reprinted  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  representative  of  the  opinions  of  those  who 
knew  him  best  upon  his  life  and  personality  as  a 
whole.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the 
articles  and  to  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  which  they  appeared  for  the  permission 
to  reprint  them.  For  the  portrait  I  have  most 
warmly  to  thank  Messrs.  Walker  and  Cockerell,  who 
have  reproduced  it  from  a  negative  taken  in  1889 
by  Signor  Pizzetta  of  Varallo.  Save  for  the  cor- 
rection of  one  or  two  misprints  I  have  not  altered 
a  word  in  any  of  the  articles,  however  emphatically 
I  may  dissent  from  any  of  the  opinions  therein 
expressed.  The  value  of  a  collection  such  as  this 
would  be  entirely  destroyed  if  a  well-meaning  editor 


altered  its  contents  so  as  to  square  with  his  own 
views.  I  have  therefore  preferred  to  leave  even 
certain  trifling  errors  of  fact  uncorrected  rather  than 
incur  the  charge  of  tinkering  other  men's  work.  The 
accuracy  of  every  statement  in  the  book  can  be  tested 
by  comparison  with  Mr  H.  F.  Jones's  article,  which 
for  the  present  is  to  be  considered  the  official  record 
of  Butler's  career.  The  authority  of  any  fact  that  is 
not  supported  by  Mr  Jones's  testimony  must  be 
regarded  as  highly  questionable. 

R.  A.  Streatfeild. 


SAMUEL    BUTLER. 


TUE    TIMES,    LONDON, 
20  June  1902. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr  Samuel  Butler,  best  known  to 
his  countrymen  as  the  author  of  "Erewhon,"  died  on  Wednesday 
night,  in  his  67th  year.  He  was  a  remarkably  gifted  man, 
though  he  never  won  the  success  and  recognition  to  which  his 
intellectual  force  and  his  powers  of  expression  entitled  him. 
A  scholar  and  a  thinker,  as  well  as  a  master  of  a  brilliant  style, 
he  dissipated  his  strength  in  grappling  with  so  many  diverse 
subjects  that  he  left  a  lasting  mark  on  none.  He  was  equally 
interested  in  classical  literature,  in  the  controversial  problems 
of  modern  science,  in  painting,  music,  and  archaeology,  in 
questions  of  Shakespearian  criticism,  in  psychological  and 
ethical  inquiries,  and  in  religious  polemics  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
But  it  is  as  one  who  has  a  claim,  perhaps  beyond  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  to  be  called  "  the  lord  of  irony,  that  master- 
spell,"  that  the  author  of  "Erewhon  "  is  likely  to  be  remembered 
in  the  future.  He  was  not  always  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  abuse  this  dangerous  gift.  He  took  a  delight  in  flouting  the 
prejudices  of  those  whom  he  despised  as  Philistines,  and  in 
entrapping  them  into  the  acceptance  in  solemn  seriousness  of 
more  than  one  elaborate  hoax. 

The  son  of  a  country  clergyman  and  the  grandson  of  the 
well-known  scholar  and  headmaster  of  Shrewsbury  School» 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  whose  life  he 
wrote,  Samuel  Butler  inherited,  with  many  other  characteristic 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  a  combative  spirit  that  fortified 
his  passion  for  paradox  and  made  consistency  odious  to  him. 
He  was  a  dangerous  ally,  for,  though  he  had  many  warm 
friends,  he  quarrelled  witli  almost  everybody.  But  on  certain 
points   he  could  be  immovable.     He  used  to  boast  that   his 


grandfather  the  Bishop  had  attacked  Darwin's  grandfather,  that 
his  father  had  been  in  controversy  with  Darwin's  father,  and  he 
seemed  to  regard  his  own  hostility  to  Darwin's  system  and  his 
vindication  of  Lamarck  as  instances  of  a  hereditary  feud.  It  is 
certain  that  he  set  the  greatest  value  on  his  anti-Darwinian 
writings,  a  judgment  in  which  few  impartial  critics  will  agree. 
There  was  much  that  was  stimulating  in  his  books  connected 
with  this  subject,  "Life  and  Habit,"  "Luck  or  Cunning," 
"  Unconscious  Memory,"  and  "  Evolution  Old  and  New"  ;  but 
they  were  lacking  in  clearness,  coherence  and  consistency,  and 
their  effect  was  inevitably  imperfect  and  evanescent.  It  was  in 
a  different  field  that  Mr  Butler  secured  his  great  triumph, 
though  the  problems  of  the  evolutionary  controversy  were 
evidently  stirring  in  his  mind  when,  in  1872,  he  published 
"Erewhon,  or  Over  the  Range,"  a  work  which  comes  nearest 
to  "Gulliver's  Travels"  in  mordant  irony  and  startling  paradox 
of  all  that  has  been  written  in  that  vein  since  the  death  of  Swift. 
Up  to  that  time  Mr  Butler  had  done  nothing  to  win  a  reputation, 
though,  14.  years  earlier,  he  had  passed  with  some  distinction 
through  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  like  his  grandfather 
and  father.  "Erewhon" — of  course  the  inverted  form  of 
"Nowhere" — is  an  imaginary  country,  the  scene  of  a  fantastic 
Utopian  romance,  which  is  the  vehicle  for  satire  aimed  at  many 
of  the  institutions  and  the  ideas  of  modern  society.  The  ironic 
humour  is  rarely  as  savage  as  Swift's,  and  it  is  somewhat  erratic 
in  its  strokes.  But  the  striking  and  picturesque  narration,  not 
too  closely  bound  by  a  systematic  theory,  enables  the  reader  to 
realize  a  topsy-turvy  world,  in  which  most  things  are  unlike  our 
own,  though  human  nature  subsists  under  a  strange  civilization 
and  surroundings.  The  Erewhonians  punish  disease  as  a  crime, 
and  subject  moral  offences  to  ^ajz-medical  treatment,  and  the 
main  principle  of  their  polity  is  to  exclude  by  penalties  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  In  the  end  the  traveller  who  tells 
the  tale  escapes  by  stratagem  in  a  balloon,  and  leaves  behind 
him  a  record  of  miracle  which  becomes  the  basis  of  an 
elaborately  superstitious  creed.  In  a  continuation  published 
only  last  year,  "Erewhon  Revisited,"  Mr  Butler  records  how  in 
a  second  visit  the  vanished  adventurer  shatters  the  mythical 
system,  of  which  he  had  become  the  central  figure.  The  story 
is  more  coherent,  the  irony  more  trenchant,  and  the  satire  of 
a   graver  severity.     It  is   substantially  a  vehement    attack    on 


supernatural  religion.  Mr  Butler  was  a  very  broad  Churchman 
indeed.  In  another  work,  "The  Fair  Haven,"  he  drew  a 
painfully  satirical  picture  of  religious  narrowness,  which  was 
accepted,  we  believe,  by  many  of  the  objects  of  his  sarcasm 
as  a  grave  and  earnest  defence. 

The  love  of  paradox  which  inspired  these  ironic  studies  was 
canini  with  him  by  Mr  Butler  in  his  incursions  into  the  region 
of  classical  scholarship.  His  prose  translations  of  the  "Iliad" 
and  the  "Odyssey"  were  somewhat  harsh  and  crabbed  in  style, 
but  they  testified  to  his  close  acquaintance  with  the  text  of 
Homer.  In  his  book,  "The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey,"  he 
evolved  some  amazing  theories  about  the  authorship  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  He  thought  he  could  prove  by  internal 
evidence  that  the  "Odyssey"  was  written  by  a  woman.  He 
held  that  the  name  "  Homer"  meant  "hostage,"  and  that  the 
"  Iliad  "  was  composed  by  an  actual  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  hating  both  sides,  and 
who  deliberately  told  "the  tale  of  Troy"  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  hold  up  Achilles  and  the  other  victorious  heroes  to  odium 
and  ridicule.  It  is  probable  that  Mr  Butler  started  this  theory 
as  a  hoax,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  wrote  himself 
into  the  acceptance  of  it,  in  the  end,  with  complete  and  genuine 
conviction. 

It  is  not  very  widely  known  that  Mr  Butler  was  not  only 
a  keen  musician,  but  a  composer  in  the  style  of  Handel,  of 
whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer.  He  published,  in  collaboration 
with  Mr  H.  F.Jones,  a  cantata,  "Narcissus,"  in  which  some 
musical  critics  held  that  the  Handelian  methods  were  imitated 
with  astonishing  skill.  His  interest  in  painting  and  architecture 
was  also  keen,  and  rested  upon  a  thorough  knowledge,  in 
especial,  of  the  art  history  of  parts  of  North  Italy.  His  books 
"Alps  and  Sanctuaries"  and  "Ex  Voto,'"  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  rescued  from  oblivion  the  artistic  fame  of  Tabachetti,  the 
sculptor  of  the  images  in  the  chapels  of  Varallo,  were  a 
revelation  to  many.  But  here,  again,  he  showed  his  inde- 
pendence by  unsparing  severity  in  his  criticism  of  Raphael's 
school. 

In  conversation,  when  he  chose,  Mr  Butler  could  be  brilliant, 
vigorous  and  inspiring  and  many  epigrams  were  attributed  to 
him.  In  late  years  he  lived  a  retired  life  in  his  chambers  at 
Clifford's  Inn.     He  was   never  married.     He  was  taken  ill  at 


Palermo  some  time  ago,  and  grew  worse  at  Naples.  On  being 
brought  back  to  London  he  was  placed  in  a  nursing  home,  and 
appeared  to  be  recovering;  but  his  strength  had  ebbed  too  far. 
In  any  case  his  life's  work  was  done,  though  it  was  only  on  the 
last  day  of  December  1901  that  he  published  in  our  columns 
a  short  letter  putting  some  pertinent  queries  to  the  advocates  of 
the  Bacon-Shakespeare  theory.  Looking  back  on  Mr  Butler's 
career  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  sense  of  disappointment  at  the 
inadequacy  of  what  is  left  of  permanent  work  to  represent  the 
man.  The  biography  of  his  grandfather,  the  Bishop,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  is  a  creditable  performance  in 
its  way,  but  to  waste  upon  it  powers  like  those  which  produced 
"Erewhon  "  was  indeed  "cutting  blocks  with  a  razor." 


IL   CORRIERE   VALSESIANO,  VARALLO, 
28  June   1902. 

La  morte  dun  inglese  entusiasta  di  Varai/o. —  Una  assai 
rincrescevole  è  dolorosa  notizia  ci  è  pervenuta  di  questi 
giorni  da  Londra.  Essa  venne  partecipata  col  seguente 
biglietto  al   sig.   not.     Dionigi   Negri   segretario   civico  : 

Londra,  25  giugno,   1902. 
Carissimo  Dionigi, 

Nostro  buonissimo  amico  Samuele  Butler  è  morto  il  18  di  giugno.  Vi 
prego  di  dire  questa  dolentissima  notizia  a  tutti  i  suoi  amici  in  Varallo. 
Alfredo  ed  io  fummo  con  lui  alla  fine.  E'  andato  in  Sicilia  partendo  nel 
mese  di  marzo  ma  è  stato  ammalato  tutto  il  viaggio  e  a  Palermo  durante  405 
settimane  molto  ammalato.  Alfredo  è  andato  a  Napoli  per  incontrarlo 
e  conduilo  a  Londra  dove  l'abbiamo  portato  in  una  casa  privata  e  aveva  tutti 
i  conforti  possibili  ma  inutilmente.     Tanti  saluti  a  tutti 

sempre  il  tuo 

Henry  Festing  Jones. 

Chi  fosse  Samuele  Butler  non  abbiamo  bisogno  di  dire, 
poiché  a  Varallo  tutti  lo  conoscevano  e  lo  amavano.  Egli  aveva 
presa  tanta  affezione  al  nostro  paese,  che  non  passava  mai  un 
anno  ch'egli  non  venisse  a  rivedere  quei  pochi  intimi  amici, 
che  di  lui  serbavano  cosi  grato  ricordo  ;  e  benché  alcuni  dei 
più  cari  egli  lamentasse  la  perdita,  come  del  pittore  Giulio 
Arienta  e  di  Peter  Fuselli,  egli  si  riprometteva  di  ritornare  anche 
quest'anno  a  Varallo. 


Visitando  l'Italia  da  uomo  dotto  qual  era,  egli  aveva  scritto 
un  libro  sulle  Alpi  e  i  Santuari  del  Pit  motile  e  del  Canton  Ticino, 
ma  in  questo  libro  aveva  promesso  dì  scriverne  un  altro  per  il 
Santuario  di  Varallo,  perchè  questo,  egli  diceva,  meritava  di 
essere  trattato  e  descritto  in  modo  speciale.  Cosi  è  che  egli 
intitolò  Ex  voto  il  nuovo  libro  che  pubblicò  a  Londra  nel  1888, 
e  nel  quale  con  un  metodo  affatto  nuovo  e  con  accuratissime 
ricerche  fece  la  storia  artistica  del  nostro  Santuario,  illustrando 
specialmente  le  opere  del  Tabachetti,  del  quale  rivelò  parecchie 
preziose  notizie  fin  allora  ignorate.  Un  particolare  curioso 
è  questo,  che  dopo  aver  pubblicato  questo  suo  libro  il  Butler 
a  Londra  era  famigliarmente  chiamato  il  Vecchietto  di  Varallo, 
e  ciò  perchè  egli  nel  suo  libro  aveva  specialmente  magnificata 
quella  statua  del  Tabachetti  che  nella  cappella  39s-  rappresenta 
un  vecchietto  che  assiste  alla  deposizione  di  Cristo  dalla  croce 
e  che  è  invero  bellissima. 

Il  libro  di  Samuele  Butler  contribuì  a  far  meglio  conoscere 
le  bellezze  artistiche  del  nostro  Sacro  Monte  agli  stranieri 
e  specialmente  agli  inglesi,  che  d'  allora  in  poi  lo  visitarono 
assai  più  di  frequente  ;  per  cui  non  è  poca  la  gratitudine  che 
noi  gli  dobbiamo  tributare  ora  che  lo  abbiamo  per  sempre 
perduto.  E  ricordando  la  sua  squisita  cortesia,  la  bontà 
dell'  animo,  l'affabilità  che  usava  nel  conversare,  e  tutte  le  altre 
belle  doti  della  sua  mente  e  dei  suo  cuore,  non  possiamo  che 
deplorare  vivamente  la  morte  di  un  uomo,  che  tutta  la  sua  vita 
spese  nello  studio  e  nell'amore  alle  arti,  lasciando  parecchi 
importanti  lavori  letterari,  e  che,  straniero,  amava  l'Italia  come 
seconda  sua  patria,  e  predilegeva  la  Valsesia  per  le  amicizie 
incontratevi. 


TUE   ATIIEN/EUM,    LONDON, 

28  June  1902. 

Samuel  Buti.kk. 

Last  Wednesday  week,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  Samuel 
Butler  died  in  London,  after  several  days  of  great  weakness. 
He  had  gone  to  his  favourite  Sicily  in  bad  health,  and  returned 
home,  with  the  presage  that  he  would  hardly  survive  the 
journey.       However,    the    opinions    of    foreign    doctors    were 


rejected  in  London,  and  there  was  hope  of  his  recovery,  which 
his  brightness  encouraged.  Sadly  do  his  friends  regret  that 
they  will  have  his  kindliness  and  his  strong  sense,  his  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  and  his  humour,  to  lighten  their  burdens  no 
more.  To  others  it  may  seem  that  a  man  unduly  combative, 
strangely  prejudiced,  hopelessly  unconventional,  is  gone. 
Mr  Butler  was  certainly  an  original  ;  one  never  knew  where 
to  have  him.  His  conclusions  in  life,  as  in  literature,  were 
occasionally  disconcerting  as  well  as  unexpected,  but  he  was 
ever  open  to  the  advice  of  those  he  trusted.  A  shrewd  judge  of 
men,  he  hated  cant  of  all  sorts  as  few  men  have  done,  and  took 
little  pains  to  gloze  over  what  he  conceived  just  aversions, 
though  his  eristic  writing  was  perfectly  courteous.  He  was 
wise  enough  to  reply  but  seldom  to  criticism,  which  included 
some  severe  notices  in  the  Aihenceum.  To  be,  as  he  was,  above 
any  personal  feeling  concerning  such  reception  of  his  work  is 
very  rare.  He  had  no  need  himself  to  write  for  his  living  ;  he 
"hugged  himself,"  as  one  of  his  last  dictated  letters  remarked, 
on  his  leisure;  but  his  recognition  of  other  people's  time  and 
attention  was  charming,  ironically  overdone  sometimes  in  a 
humorous  way,  but  always  genuine.  His  friendships  and  his 
benefactions  were  remarkable  and  unknown  to  the  world,  as  he 
wished. 

If  he  had  been  "boomed"  in  the  modern  fashion  he  would 
have  made  a  great  success.  He  used  to  say  that  nobody  wanted 
his  books,  but  he  was  much  pleased  at  the  success  of  "  Erewhon 
Revisited,"  as  to  the  publication  of  which  there  had  been 
a  difficulty.  He  was  a  Broad  Churchman,  and  this  last  volume 
and  the  "Fair  Haven"  undoubtedly  gave  offence  to  many, 
allusions  and  suggestions  he  absolutely  disowned  being  misread 
into  his  text. 

The  first  "Erewhon"  (1872)  was  somewhat  of  a  piecemeal 
affair,  as  he  himself  admitted,  but  its  qualities  of  delicious  irony 
and  a  style  direct  and  lucid  as  Defoe's,  so  simple  that  its 
subtlety  was  doubly  effective,  deserve  even  wider  recognition 
than  the  book  secured.  When  once  you  grant  the  original 
conception,  all  has  that  stamp  of  inevitable  logic  which 
distinguishes  Swift,  without  Swift's  terrible  bitterness  and 
soreness.  No  one  who  knew  Mr  Butler  could  style  him,  as 
Swift  was  styled,  "a  common  informer  against  genial  employ- 
ment." 


Mr  Butler  was  a  humourist,  and  he  did  many  things, 
handicapping  himself  thus  doubly,  as  he  well  knew,  to  the 
world's  view.  For  the  author  of  "  Erewhon  "  was  not  supposed 
to  be  serious  in  anything,  and  in  this  age  of  specialism  for 
a  classical  scholar  to  know  anything  of  art  or  science  is 
considered  indecent,  if  not  inconceivable..  His  scientific 
books  "  Life  and  Habit,"  "  Luck  or  Cunning,"  "  Unconscious 
Memory,"  and  "Evolution  Old  and  New,"  are  now,  perhaps, 
forgotten,  and  difficult  to  get,  as  only  small  editions  were 
printed.  I  do  not  think  that  he  considered  them  the  best  of 
his  works,  though  the  increasing  body  of  Neo-Lamarckians 
might  find  them  useful.  The  hereditary  quarrel  with  Darwin 
and  Darwin's  forbears  of  which  he  used  to  speak  was  in  later 
life,  at  any  rate,  not  more  than  a  jest,  though  he  always  felt 
that  Darwin  had  not  treated  him  quite  fairly. 

Mr  Butler  was  justly  proud  of  being  the  grandson  of  the 
famous  headmaster,  Butler  of  Shrewsbury,  whom  he  resembled 
in  feature,  and  whose  life  he  wrote  in  two  volumes  (1896),  full 
of  interest  for  scholars,  and  containing  in  particular  some 
admirable  humour  of  the  old  Cambridge  don.  Himself  twelfth 
classic  at  Cambridge  in  1858,  he  paid  much  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  made  translations  of  them 
in  the  style  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  rather  than  Wardour 
Street,  and  finally  formed  his  theory  of  the  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey.  His  latest  desire  was  to  be  well  enough  to  write  a 
note  on  a  passage  of  Eustathius  confirming  his  views.  Im- 
possible as  it  was  to  accept  Mr  Butler's  theories,  the  books 
which  contained  them  were  strong  in  topography,  delightful  to 
the  learned,  crammed  with  expert  knowledge,  usefully  fantastic, 
which  could  hardly  be  said  of  Gladstone's  ventures  in  the  same 
field.  Mr  Butler  was  perfectly  justified  in  his  protest  against 
the  conventions  which  rule  classical  translation,  though  his 
revolt  made  his  Homeric  goddesses,  in  their  English  speech, 
rather  like  angry  housemaids.  Later  he  had  intended  to  take 
up  Hesiod,  an  author  generally  neglected,  when  he  had  edited 
the  letters  of  a  witty  woman  with  whom  he  used  to  correspond- — 
letters  a  good  way  above  the  Elizabethan  crop  which  moderns 
admire.  'Shakespeare's  Sonnets,'  which  he  published  in  1899, 
made  no  way  with  the  critics.  Its  positive  results  may  be 
negligible,  but  it  seems  a  final  and  trenchant  disposal  of  any 
claims  made  for  "  W.  H."  as  a  nobleman.    Mr  Buller  could  and 
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did  write  excellent  sonnets  himself,  which  attracted  notice, 
though  unsigned. 

His  writing  on  artistic  matters  comprised  "Alps  and  Sanctu- 
aries" and  "Ex  Voto,"  and  has  made  him  known  to  judicious 
travellers  as  a  critic  of  unsparing  severity,  but  excellent  taste. 
Here,  too,  he  made  a  discovery  for  the  English  world  of 
Tabachetti,  and  criticized  Raphael's  school  with  a  boldness 
which  was  not  then  fashionable.  To  the  defunct  Universal 
Review  he  contributed  some  papers  which  would  be  worth 
reprinting- 

He  never  cherished  the  world  of  polite  nothings,  and  of  late, 
in  Clifford's  Inn,  had  lived  a  retired  life,  though  he  was  often  to 
be  seen  at  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  He 
never  married,  but  considered  himself  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
the  devotion  of  a  favourite  servant. 

In  conversation  Mr  Butler  shunned  both  the  rudeness  and 
the  silence  of  the  modern  clever  man.  At  his  best  he  was 
delightfully  epigrammatic  and  yet  straightforward.  No  letter 
or  talk  of  his  failed  to  show  something  characteristic,  some- 
thing unlike  everybody  else.  It  may  be  that,  as  a  scholar  and 
wit,  he  found  the  present  age  but  little  to  his  taste.  He  was 
indignant  about  the  Baconians,  and  that  more  extended  error, 
the  representation  of  Shakespeare  as  an  impossible  demigod. 
He  did  not  care  for  the  frequent  compromises  which  encourage 
the  incompetent  and  the  Philistine,  and  the  licence  of  modern 
journalism  surprised  him.  He  was  never  dull,  though  he  was 
a  man  of  leisure  ;  he  could  make  new  friends,  though  he  was 
shy  and  a  satirist.  We  who  knew  him  shall  not  see  his  like 
again,  and  shall  not  soon  forget  him. 

Vernon  Horace  Rendall. 


IL   MONTE   ROSA,  VARALLO, 

12  July  1902. 

Samuel  Butler. 

S'  è  spento  !  S'  è  spento  teste  quasi  d'  improvviso  ancor  uno 
di  quegli  uomini  simpatici  e  cari,  che  ci  fanno  spontaneo 
erompere  dal  cuore  il  grido  : 

"Ahimè,  che  i  migliori  morte  sen  fura!" 
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Ed  ci  fu  nel  novero  di  questi. 

La  tranquilla  effigie  sua  n'arride  ancor  alla  mente,  che  sei 
dipinge  dall'aspetto  bonario  camminar  grave  per  le  vie  di  questa 
Città  cotanto  a  lui  diletta,  quasi  mendicando  da  noi  riposo,  paco 
e  tranquillità  ad  un  corpo  lasso  per  elaborata  vita,  trascorsa 
tutta  spargendo  con  larga  mano  sorrisi,  carezze  e  baci,  anco 
quando  non  raccoglieva,  purtroppo,  forse  che  morsicature 
venefiche,  che  spine  pungenti. 

Sparve  da  noi,  senza  che  pur  dato  ci  fosse  udir  nell'estremo 
momento  il  supremo  vale  di  lui  ;  ma  lo  spirto  suo  benefico 
e  buono  spezza  le  catene  di  morte,  sorvive  alla  tomba,  e,  dalla 
lontana  Metropoli  della  Gran  Bretagna  volando  a  noi  d'accanto, 
ci  sorride  ancora  dell'antico  sorriso  e  con  noi  vive  della  vita 
antica. 

E  desso  cosi  :  e  la  dolce  lusinga,  che  ogni  anno  ne  faceva 
attendere  ansiosi  la  venuta  di  lui,  ci  alletta  ancor  oggi  la  mente, 
la  quale  ne  ammolcisce  il  doloroso  lacrimare  del  cuore,  ricor- 
dandoci che  la  parte  più  nobile  di  lui  sfuggì  alla  morte  apren- 
doci la  via  ad  una  celeste  correspondenza  d'amorosi  sensi. 

Or:  se  la  cara  effigie  ne  rimarrà  scolpita  ognora  nell'animo, 
il  nome  di  Samuel  Butler,  tramandato  alla  storia,  rammenterà 
di  certo  a'  tardi  nepoti  chi  fu  desso  mai  e  qual  visse  l'autore 
simpatico  del  "Alpi  e  Santuari"  e  lo  scrittore  saggio  del  Ex  voto. 

Questi  due  libri  son  dessi  due  testamenti,  pei  quali  il  ricco 
patrimonio  di  suo  nobile  ingegno  egli  lascia  in  eredità  a  questa 
cotanto  gloriosamente  decantata  pulcherrima  Italia,  fiorita  culla 
del  Bello,  generosa  patria  del  Genio. 

Né  mal  s'appose,  dacché  :  Non  è  egli  vero  forse  che  l'Italia 
e  l'Inghilterra  sono  nazioni  sorelle  ?  Forse  che  mal  scrisse  il 
poeta  inglese  che  nell'entusiasmo  di  sua  fatidica  lira  cantò  : 
"L'uomo  nasce  con  due  Patrie;  l'una  è  quella  in  cui  vede 
la  luce,  è  l'altra  l'Italia  ?  " 

Non  questioni  di  razze  differenti,  non  ragioni  di  caratteri 
opposti  valsero  mai  a  dividere  questi  due  popoli,  che  sincera- 
mente s'amarono  attraverso  lo  scorrer  lento  de'  secoli  e  forte- 
mente s'amano. 

Né  di  certo  sarà  mai  dessa  la  storia  che  mi  farà  mentire. 
La  si  tolga  un  po'  po'  tra  mano,  la  si  scorra,  ed  il  biasimo 
acerbo  ricadrà  tosto  su  chi  ne  menasse  un  pur  debole  dubbio,  o 
mi  volesse  obbiettare  che  le  opere  del  Butler  son  da  consi- 
derarsi soggettivamente,  come  lavori  che  rappresentano  pecu- 
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liari  vedute,  ritraggono  personali  affetti.  Affetti  questi  che 
senza  dubbio  crebber  di  molto  nel  petto  degli  Inglesi,  dopo  che 
il  Butler  con  raro  talento  critico,  signoreggiato  da  caldo  amore 
per  l'Italia,  fé'  di  suo  meglio  per  render  note  a'  suoi  conna- 
zionali le  bellezze  di  nostra  Patria  in  genere  ed  in  particolar 
guisa  i  tesori  incalcolabili  d'arte  che  pennelli  divini  e  celestiali 
scalpelli  regalarono  a  questa  pittoresca  valle,  cui  bagna  l'acque 
fresche  del  Sesia. 

No,  eh'  io  non  vo'  per  nulla  esser  l'eco  della  voce  profetica 
di  Geremia;  non  voglio,  dico,  muover  punto  lagnanze  a  chic- 
chesia.  Certo  è,  eh'  io  m'  intesi  una  ben  crudele  stretta  al 
cuore  allorquando  sentii  Butler,  un  Inglese  cioè,  esclamare  :  "  Io 
non  arrivo  a  capire  come  un  campo  contenente  così  interessanti 
tesori,  e  per  tanti  rispetti  senza  rivali,  abbia  potuto  rimaner 
quasi  del  tutto  inosservato — posso  dire  negletto — dai  numerosi 
Inglesi  amanti  delle  belle  arti,  i  quali  continuamente  percorrono 
l'Italia." 

Cruda  rampogna  per  noi  !  Rampogna,  che  ben  dev'esser 
suonata  amara  altresì  al  nobile  cuore  del  poeta  nostro,  Comm. 
Angelo  Rizzetti,  quand'egli  s'accinse  volonteroso  a  fare  la  bella 
traduzione  italiana  dell'  Ex  voto!  Rampogna  amara,  che  noi 
si  dovrebbe  giustamente  ponderare  e  per  bene,  a  fine  di  muo- 
verci a  più  nobili  gesta,  dacché  troppo — ahimè  ! — abbiam  per 
l'inerzia  nostra  trascurati  i  tesori  artistici  e  le  bellezze  naturali 
della  Valsesia,  cui  par  sempre  più  di  rado  acceda  lo  straniero 
d'oltr'alpe,  solo  ed  unicamente  perchè  non  lo  si  sa  invitare, 
trascinare  a  noi. 

Sarà  dessa  la  mia  mia  voce  tonante  nel  deserto  ? 

Dalla  schiera  non  puranco  rarefatta  de'  volonterosi  sorga 
alfine  quell'uno,  cui  la  sagace  mente  di  Samuel  Butler  alludeva, 
quando  si  cullava  nella  dolce  speme  di  aversi  tantosto  un 
seguace,  non  indegno  dell'opra  sua. 

Prof.  Carlo  Iberti. 
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QUO   VADIS?,     TRAPANI, 

i2  July  1902. 
Samuele  Butler  è  Morto  ! 

Lettera  privata  da  Londra  ci  annunzia  che  Samuele  Butler  è 
morto  il  18  Giugno  scorso. 

Noi,  nel  ricevere  1'  infausta  notizia,  siamo  rimasti  profonda- 
mente impressionati,  considerando  che  scompare  dalla  scena 
del  mondo  una  mente  coltissima,  un  cuore  eletto,  un  amico 
nostro  caro. 

L'  inesorabile  malattia,  che  Io  colse  a  Palermo,  nel  suo 
viaggio  per  venire  a  Trapani,  a  rivedere  i  luoghi  leggendarii 
dell'  "Odissea"  e  gli  amici  carissimi,  lo  spense  a  Londra,  ove  lui 
volle  ritornare,  per  morire  nella  sua  terra  natia. 

Egli  aveva  il  presentimento  della  sua  fine  ;  e  in  data 
22  Maggio  scorso  scriveva  al  nostro  direttore  la  seguente 
cartolina  : 

"15  Clifford's  Inn,  E.C.  Maggio  22,  1902.  Caro  signore,  tornato  a 
casa  con  grande  difficoltà,  un  pajo  di  giorni  fa,  sotto  le  ali  di  una  guardia  di 
ammalato  da  Palermo,  e  del  mio  domestico  chiamato  da  me  a  Napoli,  in  uno 
stato  di  estrema  debolezza,  e  con  poca  speranza  di  guarigione,  scrivo  queste 
righe  per  ringraziarla  di  avermi  spedito  due  numeii  del  Quo  Vadis?  di 
aprile  2  1902,  i  quali  ò  letto  con  vivo  piacere.  Al  medesimo  tempo,  saluto  gli 
amici  trapanesi,  li  abbraccio,  alzo  il  mio  cappello,  e  dico  cordialmente  addio. 
Sono  sempre  il  suo  servitore  aff.mo  e  dev.mo  Samuele  Butler." 

Questa  cartolina  è  1'  ultima  espressione  sincera  del  suo  cuore 
d'  amico  ;  e  nello  stesso  tempo  1'  ultimo  addio  alla  sua  diletta 
Trapani. 

Il  Butler  era  tenuto  in  gran  conto  in  Inghilterra,  sua  patria, 
per  la  sua  vasta  dottrina,  che  egli  profuse  in  parecchi  volumi  e 
opuscoli,  e  pei  suoi  costumi  di  perfetto  gentiluomo. 

Amò  di  un  amore  immenso  1'  Italia,  la  terra  classica  della 
poesia  e  della  scienza,  e  specialmente  Trapani,  il  paese  suo 
prediletto,  il  paese  della  leggenda  omerica,  ove  venne  parecchie 
volte  pei  suoi  studii  geniali,  ed  ove  contrasse  affettuose  amicizie 
e  durature. 

11  merito  maggiore  di  Samuele  Butler,  per  cui  egli  avrà  un 
posto  nella  storia  letteraria  della  Sicilia  è  quello  di  aver  messo 
nella  sua  vera  base  la  questione  omerica,  rivendicando  alla 
nostra  Trapani  la  paternità  dell'  "  Odissea,"  1'  immortale  poema 
che  per  tanti  secoli  è  stato  attribuito  erroneamente  al  vecchio 
Omero. 
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La  questione  omerica,  fatta  rivivere  dal  Butler  con  un  nuovo 
orientamento,  può  essere  lasciata  in  non  cale  dalla  dottrina 
ufficiale  e  cattedratica,  ma  non  può  lasciarsi  indiscussa  dagli 
amatori  sinceri  della  verità,  di  quella  verità  che,  come  face 
solare,  illumina  attraverso  i  secoli  la  specie  umana. 

Per  questa  verità,  Samuele  Butler  sacrificò  e  quiete  e  averi 
e  salute,  come  lo  provano  i  suoi  viaggi  da  Londra  a  Trapani, 
per  venire  a  visitare  i  luoghi,  secondo  lui,  descritti  nell' 
"  Odissea,"  pago  soltanto  di  aver  dato  il  suo  modesto  contributo 
alla  scienza. 

Ed  ora,  Samuele  Butler  è  morto  ! 

Gli  amici  di  Trapani,  addolorati,  associandosi  al  lutto  dei 
suoi  congiunti,  mandano  un  vale  al  caro  estinto. 

Giovan  Salvatore  Cassisa. 


NUOVA  ANTOLOGIA,    ROME, 

16  July  1902. 

Samuel  Butler. 

Uno  dei  più  ferventi  amici  dell'  Italia,  Samuel  Butler,  è 
morto  a  Londra  nello  scorso  giugno.  Malgrado  i  suoi  67  anni 
egli  era  giovine  di  mente  e  di  cuore,  ed  appena  l'anno  scorso 
aveva  dato  alle  stampe  "  Erewhon  Revisited,"  dove  continuava 
l'aspra  campagna  contro  la  religione  del  soprannaturale:  cam- 
pagna da  lui  iniziata  nel  1872  con  "Erewhon"  dove  il  più 
colossale  paradosso  va  unito  alla  satira  mordace,  tanto  che  per 
questo  suo  scritto  il  "  Times,"  tessendone  il  necrologio,  non 
esita  a  paragonarlo  a  Swift. 

Il  vigore  e  la  versatilità  che  Butler  ha  portata  negli  studi 
letterari  sono  innegabili.  Fino  dalla  prima  pubblicazione  di 
"  Erewhon,"  circa  30  anni  fa,  vi  sono  pochi  argomenti  dei  quali 
egli  non  si  sia  occupato  :  ha  scritto  sulla  teoria  dell'evoluzione 
e  sul  valore  del  miracolo  in  religione  ;  ha  composto  una  cantata 
e  una  buona  biografia  di  suo  padre,  il  famoso  maestro  di 
Shrewsbury  School  ;  ha  studiato  arte  e  storia  del  culto  nel  suo 
libro  "Alps  and  Sanctuaries,"  sui  santuari  del  Piemonte  e  del 
Ticino,  occupandosi  in  un  altro  volume,  Ex  Voto,  dei  santuari 
di  Varallo  e  Crea.    Queste  due  opere  furono  da  lui  scritte  come 
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tributo  di  riconoscenza  alla  nostra  bella  Italia,  il  cui  meravig- 
lioso tesoro  di  ricchezze  artistiche,  in  una  collo  splendido  cielo, 
erano  per  lui  le  più  belle  e  grandiose  manifestazioni  della 
natura. 

Grecista  esimio,  il  Butler  tradusse  in  inglese  1*  "Iliade" 
e  1'  "Odissea"  e  in  un  libro  pubblicato  nel  1897  cercò- 
dimostrare  che  quest'ultimo  poema  fu  scritto  da  una  donna. 
Dopo  "Erewhon"  il  suo  volume  "The  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey"  era  quello  di  cui  più  egli  andasse  superbo,  e  spesso 
si  doleva  di  non  trovare  studiosi  che  volessero  confutare  la  sua 
teoria,  consolandosi  solo  con  la  riflessione  che  se  nessuno 
accampava  argomenti  contrari,  ciò  significava  che  tali  argomenti 
non  esistevano. 

Di  "Erewhon  Revisited"  mi  sono  particolarmente  occupato 
in  queste  pagine  nel  fascicolo  del  i°  febbraio  del  1902  ;  di 
"Erewhon,"  che  uscì  trenta  anni  or  sono,  1'  "Academy"  scrive 
che  "  occupa  e  merita  un  posto  notevole  nella  lunga  serie  delle 
opere  apocalittiche  che  si  estende  dalla  "  Repubblica  "  di  Platone 
alla  "Città  del  Sole"  di  Campanella,  dalla  "Corning  Race"  di 
Lord  Lytton  al  "  News  from  Nowhere  "  di  William  Morris  .... 
Nel  suo  libro  Mr  Butler  tende  all'idealismo  ed  alla  satira,  e  la 
sua  satira  è  diretta  talvolta  contro  gli  assurdi  della  civiltà  attuale, 
talvolta  contro  quelli  inerenti  alle  teorie  ed  alle  profezie  dei 
riformatori  e  dei  progressisti  spinti." 

Tutti  gli  scritti  del  Butler  hanno  un'impronta  di  freschezza 
e  di  originalità  che  attira  l'interesse  e  il  rispetto  anche  quando 
più  si  dissente  dalle  sue  opinioni.  E  curioso  che  fra  i  suoi 
lavori  il  Butler  portava  speciale  affetto  a  certi  scritti  su  Darwin, 
che  invece  sono  destinati  a  perire  prima  degli  altri  dovuti  alla 
sua  penna.  La  ragione  di  quella  preferenza  è  che  egli  ricordava 
con  orgoglio  come  il  vescovo  suo  nonno  avesse  avuto  una 
polemica  col  nonno  di  Darwin,  che  suo  padre  aveva  pubblicato 
vari  scritti  contro  il  padre  di  Darwin,  ed  egli  credeva  che  gli 
fosse  stata  trasmessa  per  eredità  la  missione  di  combattere 
Carlo  Darwin  stesso. 

L'originalità  dello  spirito,  la  mitezza  del  carattere  e  la 
gentilezza  dei  modi  resero  assai  ricercata  e  gradita  la  com- 
pagnia di  Samuel  Butler.  Molti  amici  egli  contava  anche  in 
Italia  dove  ogni  anno  si  recava,  fermandosi  specialmente  in 
Piemonte  e  in  Sicilia. 

Anche  quest'anno  venne  fra  noi,  un  po'  debole,  ma  di  buon 
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umore  e  fidente  nel  nostro  clima  ;  purtroppo  la  sua  fibra  ormai 
scossa  s'andava  affievolendo,  ed  a  Palermo  si  ammalò.  Dopo 
una  breve  sosta  a  Napoli  fu  dovuto  trasportare  a  Londra.  Il 
clima  natio  parve  per  un  momento  gli  ridonasse  le  forze  e  già 
gli  amici  avevano  aperto  il  cuore  alla  speranza,  ma  fu  solo  un 
miglioramento  passeggero,  che  la  sera  del  18  giugno  cessò 
di  vivere. 

Guglielmo  Passigli. 


THE   PRESS,   CHRISTCHURCH,    NEW   ZEALAND, 

28  July  1902. 

Samuel  Butler. 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  in  writing  to  thank  Mr  Butler  for  the 
gift  of  a  complete  set  of  his  works,  made  me  for  presentation  to 
the  Christchurch  Library,  I  undertook  to  supplement  a  recent 
paper  on  his  last  book,  "  Erewhon  Revisited,"  by  an  article  on 
his  other  writings  and  on  his  position  in  literature.  Although 
it  is  close  upon  forty  years  since  he  left  Canterbury,  he  had 
never  ceased  to  hold  in  affectionate  remembrance  the  days  he 
passed  here.  But  of  late,  his  memories  had  been  quickened  and 
his  thoughts  drawn  more  strongly  hitherwards.  The  reception 
accorded  by  "The  Press" — "my  old  paper,"  he  calls  it— to  his 
last  book,  had  given  him  very  keen  pleasure,  "much  the  most 
appreciative  criticism  that  any  of  my  books  has  ever  received." 
He  wished  his  old  friends  to  know  of  and  to  be  pleased  at  his 
success.  So  anxious  was  he  to  carry  through  his  offer  of  a  gift 
of  his  books  to  Canterbury,  that  they  were  sent  while  he  lay 
prostrate  with  illness,  and  the  letter  accompanying  them  was 
dictated  from  what  proved  to  be  his  death-bed.  Was  it  merely 
that  in  the  writing  of  "  Erewhon  Revisited  "  his  mind  was  drawn 
to  the  days  and  the  scenes  in  which  his  masterpiece  was  first 
conceived  ?  Or  is  it  that,  when  a  life  begins  to  round  upon 
itself,  and  age  brings  some  marked  return  to  the  thoughts  of 
youth,  it  is  always  a  sign  that  death  is  just  allowing  one  glance 
back  over  the  scenes  of  the  drama,  before  letting  fall  the  curtain 
of  Eternity  ? 

The  letter,  alas!  will  never  be  read  ;  yet  I  feel  not  less,  but 
more,  bound  to  fulfil  its  promise,  although  Death  has  interposed, 
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and  has,  for  ns  in  Canterbury,  at  least,  transferred  the  chief 
interest  from  the  writer  and  his  works  to  the  man  and  his 
personality. 

I  never  knew  Butler;  he  left  this  colony,  indeed,  many  years 
before  I  came  to  it.  A  correspondence,  comprised  of  some 
half-dozen  letters  on  literary  matters  exchanged  between  us, 
constitutes  my  small  claim  to  personal  knowledge  of  him.  But 
his  few  letters  were  so  frank,  so  full  of  quaint  self-revelation,  so 
kindly  withal  in  their  sentiments  towards  one  he  had  never  met, 
that  they  go  far  to  supply  the  want  of  personal  knowledge,  and 
make  his  death  seem,  even  to  a  stranger,  the  loss  of  a  generous 
friend.  A  few  other  letters,  to  old  Christchurch  friends,  have 
been  placed  at  my  disposal  ;  many  reminiscences  and  anecdotes 
of  his  career  here  linger  among  those  who  knew  him  ;  above  all, 
there  are  his  writings — and,  in  these,  his  interesting,  versatile, 
picturesque  personality  stands  as  vividly  revealed  as  Goldsmith, 
Sheridan,  or  Charles  Lamb,  in  their  works. 

It  was  certainly  not  eventful  incident  in  his  life  that  developed 
in  Butler  his  interesting  individuality.  His  father  was  Vicar  of 
Langar,  his  grandfather,  Dr  Butler,  was  the  famous  Headmaster 
of  Shrewsbury  School.  Butler  himself  went  to  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  some  years  after  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  arriving  in  Lyttelton  in  January 
i860.  He  used  to  say  that  his  introduction  to  colonial  life  was 
disconcerting.  His  first  meal  on  shore  was  at  lunch — at  the 
"  Mitre."  While  washing  his  hands  before  going  in  to  the 
table,  he  heard  from  the  room  next  to  his,  through  the  "scrim" 
partition,  this  conversation  : — "  Have  you  washed  yet  ?  "  "  No." 
"  Don't  you  mean  to  wash  this  year  ?  "  "  No  !  "  What  sort  of 
country  had  he  come  to  ?  At  lunch  these  undesirable  persons 
sat  next  to  him  ;  but  they  were  respectably  clad,  and — strangely 
enough — they  both  looked  clean.  He  was  presently  reassured  ', 
they  were  sheep  farmers,  and  had  only  been  "  talking  shop." 

He  seems  to  have  learned  quickly  to  adapt  himself  to 
colonial  life;  and,  as  would  appear  from  his  first  book,  "The 
Canterbury  Settlement,"  could  soon  talk  "sheep"  with  the 
best.  He  took  up  land  in  the  Rangitata  district,  and  to  his  run 
gave  the  name  Mesopotamia.  But  after  a  while  he  came  to  live 
in  Christchurch,  contenting  himself  with  occasional  visits  to  his 
station.  Here  he  was  drawn  into  other  pursuits,  for  Christ- 
church possessed  then  a  brilliant  coterie  of  men  with  literary 
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tastes— would  that  a  "Noctes  Ambrosianae"  had  preserved  for 
us  their  wit  and  wisdom  !  Two  of  these  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  "The  Press"  newspaper — that  brilliant  wit  and 
racy  humourist,  James  Edward  FitzGerald,  and  the  gifted  and 
earnest  Joseph  Colborne-Veel.  For  the  last  in  especial  Butler 
conceived  a  warm  attachment,  and  he  ever  held  in  sincere 
admiration  his  brilliant  parts,  his  fastidious  literary  elegance, 
and  his  wide  but  unassuming  scholarship.  It  was  the  influence 
of  this  coterie,  probably,  that  drew  Butler  into  journalism,  and 
so  into  literature.  An  article  that  appeared  in  "The  Press"  on 
13  June  1863,  headed  "Darwin  among  the  Machines,"  was  the 
embryo  of  "Erewhon";  another,  that  appeared  shortly  after, 
was  ultimately  developed  into  his  book,  "  Life  and  Habit." 

After  a  residence  of  four  or  five  years  in  the  colony,  Butler 
returned  to  England  and  took  up  his  life  in  London,  there  to 
devote  himself  to  painting,  music,  and  literature.  One  of  his 
first  letters,  and  what  was  probably  his  last  letter,  to  New 
Zealand,  both  bear  the  address  1 5  Clifford's  Inn,  for  he  occupied 
the  same  rooms  from  his  return  to  England  to  his  death — thirty- 
eight  years.  "He  lived,  when  we  first  knew  him,"  says  Mr 
Harry  Quilter,  "  and  probably  does  still,  the  queerest  hermit-like 
life  in  an  old  Inn  of  Court,  attended  only  by  a  boy  called  Alfred, 
who  was  at  once  servant,  friend,  and  butt  for  his  master's  good- 
humoured  pleasantries."  And  he  changed  his  friends  as  little 
as  he  changed  his  lodgings.  Mr  Harry  Quilter's  "  boy"  is  the 
"Alfred"  introduced  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  "Erewhon 
Revisited";  and  Butler's  last  letier  to  me  is  dictated,  as  he 
explains,  to  "  my  very  dear  clerk  Mr  Alfred  Emery  Cathie." 
Two  trifling  circumstances,  perhaps,  but  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  loved  his  London  as  Charles  Lamb  did — London 
"  and  the  sweet  security  of  streets."  Nay,  there  is  a  passage  in 
"Alps  and  Sanctuaries"  that  might  almost  have  been  written 
by  the  incomparable  "  Elia,"  especially  the  dry  turn  given  by 
the  concluding  sentence  : 

"There  are  infinite  attractions  in  London.  I  bave  seen  many  foreign 
cities,  but  I  know  none  so  beautiful.  I  know  of  nothing  in  any  foreign  city 
equal  to  the  view  down  Lleet  Street,  walking  along  the  north  side  from   the 

corner  of  fletter  Lane Vast  as  is  the  world  below  the  bridge,  there  is  a 

vaster  still  on  high,  and  when  trains  are  passing,  the  steam  from  the  engine 
will  throw  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  into  the  clouds  and  make  it  seem  as  though 
there  were  a  commingling  of  earth  and  some  far-off  mysteiious  palace  in 
dreamland.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  Milton,  but  I  admit  that  he  does  at  times 
put  me  in  mind  of  Fleet  Street." 
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Next  to  London  he  liked  Italy — "beautiful,  passionate  Italy." 
As  with  Handel,  the  master  he  loved  best,  so  with  Butler: 
London  furnished  the  actualities  of  their  lives;  but  both  of 
them  turned  mainly  to  Italy  when  realising  their  dreams.  The 
sanctuaries  of  Piedmont  and  the  Canton  Ticino,  the  art  treasures 
of  Varallo-Scsia — these  were  a  joy  and  a  consolation  to  him  on 
many  tours.  Of  late  years  his  favorite  haunt  was  Sicily,  where 
he  identified  Trapani  with  Ithaca,  and  where,  to  quote  from  a 
letter,  "  the  Odyssey  and  the  friends  who  accept  my  view  of  its 
Sicilian  origin  yearly  attract  me."  Here,  last  year,  he  was 
seized  with  malarial  fever,  and  here  at  Palermo,  a  few  months 
ago,  the  malady  gripped  him  again,  nor  relaxed  its  grip  this 
time,  for  all  that  he  wrote  with  strong  confidence  only  three 
weeks  before  the  end  :  "I  have  been  as  near  death's  door  as  it 
is  well  possible  to  be — but  I  have  turned  the  corner." 

The  two  score  years  of  his  life  in  London  make  up  an, 
interesting — almost  a  unique  career.  A  wit  and  a  thinker,  a 
scholar  and  a  critic,  a  musician  and  a  painter — he  achieved  in 
each  of  his  many  capacities  distinguished  reputation.  Many  as 
were  the  facets  to  his  character,  each  shone  with  brilliancy.  To 
the  versatility  of  a  man  of  genius,  he  added  the  industry  of  a 
common-place  plodder,  and  great  as  is  his  body  of  performance, 
there  is  scarcely  a  work  from  his  hand  that  did  not  achieve 
valid,  though  not  popular  success.  His  productions  cover 
almost  the  whole  field  of  literary  and  artistic  activity,  and — one 
is  almost  tempted  to  add — "  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit." 
He  painted — and  his  pictures  were  hung  "on  the  line"  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  composed — and  competent  critics  declared. 
his  cantata  "  Narcissus  "  not  unworthy  of  Handel.  As  an  art 
critic,  he  was  an  accepted  authority  on  Italian  sculpture  ;  as  a 
philosopher,  the  most  daring  opponent  of  Darwin.  And  all  this 
while,  his  one  great  popular  success  passed  through  edition 
after  edition,  and  "  Erewhon  "  has  long  since  taken  its  place 
in  English  literature  as  the  greatest  book  of  its  class  since 
M  Gulliver's  Travels." 

And  if  these  prove  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  others  of  his 
works  attest  as  strongly  his  unremitting  industry.  The  seven- 
teen volumes  that  constitute  his  complete  literary  production, 
include  translations  into  English  prose  of  the  "Odyssey"  and 
the  "Iliad" — itself  a  task  of  years  ;  a  voluminous  biography  of 
his  grandfather,  the  master  of  Shrewsbury  ;    some  half-dozen 
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closely-reasoned  books  on  various  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  ;  and  a  copious  work  on  the  statues  in  the  shrines  of 
Piedmont  and  Ticino.  Theological  controversy  and  scientific 
polemics;  Homer  authorship  and  Shakespeare  criticism; 
biography  and  travel  ;  satire  and  fiction — all  these  engaged 
his  mind  and  attest  his  learning,  his  industry,  his  originality, 
and — it  must  be  added — his  perversity. 

His  versatility  was,  in  a  sense,  his  bane.  One  contemplates 
with  regret  a  man  who  could  write  a  satire  like  "  Erewhon," 
devoting  his  splendid  gifts  to  compiling  two  bulky  tomes  of  his 
grandfather's  biography,  or  giving  years  of  work  to  prose 
translations  of  the  "Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssey,"  books  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  filled  no  want,  and  in  point  of  style  are 
not  worthy  of  his  great  abilities. 

An  explanation  of  the  nature  of  many  of  his  writings  is 
possibly  to  be  found  in  a  certain  quaint  perversity  and  curious 
love  of  mystification  that  seems  to  have  clung  to  him  through 
life.  One  who  knew  him  well  describes  him  as  "good 
humouredly  prejudiced,  and  inscrutable  in  a  laughing  way." 
Even  in  his  early  days  in  Canterbury,  those  who  knew  him 
longest  felt  they  knew  him  least.  No  sooner  did  one  seem  in 
talk  with  him  to  see  revealed,  for  a  moment,  the  real  man,  than 
with  a  quip  or  a  gibe  or  a  sudden  twist  of  humour  he  changed, 
Proteus-like,  into  another.  This  trait  probably  accounts  for 
such  works  as  "The  Fair  Haven"  and  "The  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey."  The  glee  Butler  must  have  felt  when  the  Church 
reviews,  "The  Rock"  and  "The  Record,"  welcomed  "The 
Fair  Haven,"  as  a  genuine  biography  of  "John  Richard 
Owen,"  and  a  serious  defence  of  orthodox  dogma,  is  com- 
parable only  to  the  joy  Daniel  Defoe  must  have  experienced 
when  the  High  Church  Party  took  his  "  Shortest  Way  with 
Dissenters"  for  earnest  instead  of  mockery,  or  when  his 
"Apparition  of  Mrs  Veal"  set  all  London  reading  Drelin- 
court's  book  on  Death.  And  as  to  "The  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey" — was  it  an  elaborate  hoax,  or  an  "  ignis  fatuus,"  that 
he  followed  with  such  persistency  ?  Probably  the  obituarist  of 
"The  Times"  is  not  far  wrong  in  his  conjecture  that  Butler 
started  the  theory  as  a  hoax  and  ended  by  persuading  himself  to 
believe  in  it.  This  much  at  least  is  certain  :  if  the  critics 
generally,  pluming  themselves  on  their  perspicacity,  declared 
that  it  was  a  hoax,  that  would  be,  for  Butler,  ample  reason  for 
declaring  it  was  not. 
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Another  key  that  explains  much  in  his  life  and  work  is  his 
scorn  of  convention,  his  contemptuous  rejection  of  all  that 
rested  on  mere  authority  in  science  or  religion,  art  or  scholar- 
ship. It  is  almost  enough  for  a  belief  or  a  theory  to  be  generally 
held  to  make  Butler  run  a  tilt  against  it.  Hence,  doubtless,  his 
"Fair  Haven,"  which,  with  delightful  impartiality,  pours  equal 
scorn  on  the  disingenuousness  of  churchmen  and  the  cocksure* 
ness  of  infidels  :  hence  his  crusade  against  Darwin  and  Darwin's 
party,  then  the  most  important  literary  power  in  England  ;  and 
hence  his  "  Ex  Voto,"  in  which  he  fell  foul  of  Sir  Henry  Layard 
and  unearthed  a  whole  school  of  sculpture  of  which  the  pundits 
of  art  knew  nothing.  Wherever  he  met  with  a  "school"  or  a 
sect,  or  a  clique,  devoted  too  bigotedly  to  a  theory  or  a  dogma 
or  a  fad,  he  must  needs  "have  at  them."  Thus  it  was  that  he 
gave  offence  in  turn  to  the  Darwin  coterie  and  the  Arnold  circle,, 
to  Academy  pundits  and  University  pedants;  and  thus  it  was, 
perhaps,  he  achieved  his  anomalous  position,  and  that  of  all  his 
books  there  was  not  one  that  did  not  make  a  certain  mark  ;  yet 
of  them  all,  not  one,  "  Erewhon  "  excepted,  returned  him  a 
penny  profit.  Fortunately,  he  was  well  able  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  publishing  unpalatable  opinions  and  paying  for  the  privilege. 
A  paragraph  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me  reads  like  his 
"  Confessio  Scribentis,"  and  throws  a  light  on  his  whole 
literary  career  : — 

"The  fact  is  that  I  have  never  written  on  any  subject  unless 
I  believed  that  the  authorities  on  it  were  hopelessly  wrong.  If 
I  thought  them  sound,  why  write  ?  The  consequence  is  that  I 
have,  throughout,  I  am  profoundly  thankful  to  say,  been  in  a 
very  solitary,  Ishmaelite  position,  and  I  heartily  trust  that  the 
temporary  success  of  my  last  book  may  not  tempt  me  to  abandon 
the  attitude  which  for  so  many  years  I  have  maintained,  on  the 
whole,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  conscience." 

One  must  demur  to  the  "  Ishmael."  A  man  of  so  much 
kindness  and  so  much  humour  had  never  his  hand  against  every 
man,  still  less  every  man's  hand  against  him.  Rather  was  he  a 
Quixote,  courageous  and  chivalrous,  if  sometimes  wrong-headed 
and  obstinate,  "a  first-class  fighting  man,"  but  too  prone  to 
believe  he  was  storming  castles,  when,  occasionally,  he  was  only 
tilting  at  windmills. 

But  if  he  resembled  Don  Quixote  in  much,  he  was  at  least  no 
"  Knight  of  the  Doleful  Countenance."     His  life  and  his  woik 


is  permeated  throughout  with  a  bright,  quizzical  humour,  instinct 
with  a  form  of  wit  entirely  his  own.  He  retained  this  humour- 
some  mood  to  the  last»  Every  book  that  he  wrote,  except  those 
of  the  Darwin  controversy,  on  which  he  entered  in  such  grim 
earnest,  is  leavened  with  humour.  This  dry  fun  of  his  early 
essays,  the  quaint  satire  of  his  first  book,  do  not  surpass  the 
delicious  irony  of  his  last  work.  Even  a  letter  written  on  his 
death-bed  contains  one  droll  pleasantry.  Knowing  all  we  do  of 
this  queer  London  recluse,  of  his  tastes,  his  habits,  and  his 
humour,  one  can  almost  imagine  him  asking,  at  the  last,  as 
Lamb  asks,  "Sun  and  sky  and  breeze,  and  solitary  walks. 
and  society  and  the  cheerful  glass,  and  the  candle-light  and 
fire-side  conversations,  and  innocent  vanities  and  jests  and 
irony  itself — do  these  things  go  out  with  life?  Can  a  ghost 
laugh,  or  shake  his  gaunt  sides  when  you  are  pleasant  with 
him  ?  " 

If  perversity  was  a  trait  in  his  character,  still  more  was  it  an 
element  in  his  humour.  He  will  take  some  accepted  custom  or 
institution  or  belief,  and  turn  it  topsy-turvy  or  inside  out,  with 
the  most  amusing  effect.  In  "  Erewhon,"  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  only  crime  known  to  the  law  is  physical  disease  ;  moral 
delinquency  is  regarded  merely  as  a  condition  of  spiritual  ill- 
health  ;  his  host,  Mr  Nosnibor,  a  wealthy  merchant,  he  finds 
just  recovering  from  an  aggravated  attack  of  acute  embezzlement, 
and  he  witnesses  a  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  where  a  prisoner 
receives  penal  servitude  on  a  charge  of  pulmonary  consumption  ! 
In  "Erewhon  Revisited  "  the  descriptions  of  the  "  College  of 
Spiritual  Athletics"  and  "The  Provincial  Deformatory  for  the 
Young"  are  examples  of  the  same  humorous  inversion. 

So,  too,  he  will  take  a  phrase,  an  aphorism,  or  a  quotation, 
and  invert  it  with  ludicrous  effect.  The  most  audacious  example 
of  this  is  the  prayer  of  the  Erewhonians  in  his  last  book  ;  the 
most  amusing,  perhaps  the  boti  mot  recorded  by  Mr  Quilter, 
when  Butler,  one  cold  winter's  morning,  coming  into  the 
sitting-room  fresh  and  shivering  from  his  bath,  greeted  his 
early  visitor  with  "Ton  my  word,  cleanliness  is  worse  than 
godliness."  One  wonders  if  the  author  of  "Isabel  Carnaby  " 
was  a  friend  or  merely  a  reader  of  Butler  ? 

I  am  indebted  to  a  friend,  who  was  a  fellow-student  of 
Butler's  at  an  art  school  in  London,  for  an  anecdote  that 
illustrates  the  same  turn  of  humour,  but  in  less  amiable  vein. 
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Some  of  the  students  eked  out  their  incomes  by  painting 
piratical  pot-boilers  —  landscapes  ingeniously  "composed" 
from  different  photographs — a  stream  from  one,  a  rock  from 
another, 

.  .  .  "in  weird  devices  done, 

New  Things  and  Old  co-twisted,  as  if  Place 

Were  nothing." 

One  of  these  predatory  knights  of  the  mahlstick  conceived 
a  huge  and  somewhat  embarrassing  admiration  for  Butler,  at 
that  time  addicted  to  Titian,  and  working  in  the  "  Life  Room." 
"I  really  must  admire  that  head,  Mr  Butler,"  chirrupped  the 
obsequious  one.  "It  is  a  true  work  of  genius!  A  perfect 
Titian!"  Presently,  when  his  model  was  resting,  Butler,  filling 
his  shiny  little  Llack  clay,  strolled  into  the  room  where  the  bore 
was  at  work,  "  I  really  must  admire  that  landscape,  Mr  Mills" — 
Mills  smiled — "  It  is  a  true  work  of  genius" — Mills  beamed — 
"A  perfect  Claude" — Mills  glowed — a  brief  pause,  and  then — 
"Duval." 

Like  Lamb  in  his  life  of  mystification,  he  was  like  him  too 
in  his  droll  use  of  misquotation.  Curiously  enough,  he  con- 
fesses to  having  learnt  this,  one  of  his  most  amusing  tricks  of 
humour,  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Press."  Writing  of  his  friend, 
a  former  editor,  he  says,  "I  have  repeatedly  used  in  my  books 
one  delightful  piece  of  humour  of  his.  I  mean  the  making  an 
atrocious  misquotation,  and  then  innocently  saying,  "I  quote 
from  memory."  I  did  this  as  I  thought,  very  effectively  in 
"Alps  and  Sanctuaries,"  when   I  quoted  Tennyson  as   having 

said  — 

"  There  lives  more  doubt  in  honest  faith 
Believe  me  than  " 

in  half  the  systems  of  philosophy — or  words  to  that  effect, 
I  quote  from  memory. 

A  description  of  Butler's  humours  would  be  incomplete 
without  citing  some  example  or  the  excellent  fooling  in  his 
"  Universal  Review"  articles.  A  piece  preserved  by  Mr  Quilter 
in  "What's  What"  is  his  "Museum  Grievance":  — 

"  For  some  years  I  had  a  literary  giievance  against  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum,  because  they  would  insist  on  saying  in  their  catalogue  that 
I  had  published  three  .seimons  on  infidelity  in  the  year  1820.  I  thought  I  had 
not,  and  got  them  out  to  see.  They  were  rather  funny,  but  they  were  not 
mine  ....  I  had  another  little  grievance  with  them,  because  they  would 
describe  me  as  "of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge  "—an  establishment  for 
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which  I  have  the  most  profound  veneration,  but  with  which  I  have  not  had 
the  honour  to  be  connected  for  some  quarter  of  a  century.  At  last  they  said 
they  would  change  this  description  if  I  would  only  tell  lliem  what  I  was. 
I  replied  with  modest  pride  that  I  was  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  I  keep  all  my 
other  letters  inside  my  name,  not  outside.  They  mused,  and  said  it  was 
unfortunate  that  I  was  not  a  Master  of  Arts.  Could  I  not  get  myself  made 
a  Master  ?  I  said  that  I  understood  a  Mastership  was  an  article  the 
University  could  not  do  under  five  pounds,  and  that  I  was  not  disposed  to  go 
sixpence  more  than  three  ten.  They  again  said  it  was  a  pity,  for  it  would  be 
veiy  inconvenient  to  them  if  I  did  not  keep  to  something  between  a  bishop 
and  a  poet.  I  might  be  anything  I  liked  in  reason,  provided  I  showed  a 
proper  respect  for  the  alphabet.  But  they  had  got  me  between  '  Samuel 
Butler,  Bishop,'  and  "  Samuel  Butler,  Poet."  It  would  be  very  troublesome 
to  shift  me,  and  b-a-chelor  came  before  b-i-shop.  This  was  reasonable,  so  I 
replied  that,  under  those  circumstances,  if  they  pleased,  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  be  a  philosophical  writer.'' 

"Earnestness,"  he  wrote  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  "was  his 
great  danger,  but  if  he  did  not  quite  overcome  it  (as  indeed 
who  can  ?  It  is  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  subdued  !)  he 
managed  to  veil  it  with  a  fair  amount  of  success."  And  this 
whimsical  pronouncement  on  Disraeli  he  would  probably  have 
applied  to  himself.  He  loved  paradox  ;  he  delighted  in  phrase- 
making;  there  were  probably  many  things  he  wonld  sacrifice 
for  epigram.  But,  for  all  his  reckless  wit,  for  all  the  abandon 
of  his  humorous  moods,  there  was  an  earnest,  a  deeply  earnest 
side  to  his  character.  One  suspects  that  the  face  so  often 
puckered  with  a  quizzical  smile,  could  look  serious,  even  grim, 
upon  occasion. 

Jester  he  might  be — but  enthusiast  also.  His  love  for  music 
amounted  to  a  passion  :  it  was  through  music,  probably,  that  he 
found  his  truest  expression.  His  friends  here  remember  how, 
if  a  mischance  befell  him,  or  the  world  went  awry  with  him,  he 
would  sit  down  to  the  keys  and  pour  out  his  anger  in  a  burst  of 
passionate  music,  or  give  vent  to  his  grief  in  a  wailing  minor, 
till  the  mood  passed  ;  or,  if  good  news  came  to  him,  or  he  had 
"scored  off"  someone,  or  was  anyways  pleased  with  himself, 
his  exultation  found  voice  on  the  keys  in  the  same  way,  and  he 
would  sit  for  hours  at  the  piano  improvising  glad  melody. 
Bach  was  his  early  love,  but  Handel  became  the  enduring 
passion.  Other  tastes  changed  ;  as  he  grew  older,  he  even 
wearied  of  poetry — "prose  is  walking,"  he  writes,  "  poetry  is 
dancing.  I  do  not  dance."  But  his  love  for  music  never 
cooled.     Not  many  years  ago  he  asked  two  friends  to  spend  an 
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evening  with  him  in  smoke  and  chat.  After  he  had  bid  therri 
welcome,  and  they  were  drawing  their  chairs  to  the  fire,  "  By 
tlie  way,"  he  said,  "  how  do  yon  like  this  fugne  ?" — and  he  sat 
down  and  played  one  of  his  own  fugues  ;  and  then  he  played 
another,  and  then  he  drifted  olT  into  Handel — and  they  knew 
they  were  lost.  At  eleven  o'clock,  one  of  the  two,  who  had  to 
catch  a  train  to  Richmond,  glided  away  ;  at  half- past,  the  other, 
thirsty  and  supperless,  let  himself  out  noiselessly  by  the  street 
door,  and  as  he  walked  away,  heard  through  the  open  casement 
Butler  still  playing,  rapt  in  his  Handel,  oblivious  of  the  flight 
either  of  time  or  his  friends. 

Iconoclast  as  he  was,  he  had  his  heroes  too.  Handel  and 
Shakespeare  were  for  him  the  two  god-given  masters.  "  Most 
men  will  readily  admit,"  he  wrote  twenty  years  ago,  "that  the 
two  poets  who  have  the  greatest  hold  over  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  are  Handel  and  Shakespeare  ;  for  it  is  as  a  poet,  a 
sympathiser  with  all  estates  and  conditions,  whether  of  men  or 
nature,  rather  than  as  a  mere  musician,  that  Handel  reigns." 
"  Handel,"  he  wrote  but  a  few  months  ago,  "  like  Shakespeare, 
grips  me  ever  with  tighter  hold."  In  others  might  be  found 
imperfections,  and  matter  for  criticism — these  to  him  were 
immaculate  and  flawless — the  supreme  artists. 

This  earnestness  that  we  see  in  his  artistic  view  wag 
an  ingrained  mark  of  his  character.  As  a  worker  he  was 
conscientious  to  scrupulosity.  He  corrected  and  amended, 
polished  and  refined,  with  almost  pedantic  accuracy — even  a 
trivial  misprint  irritated  his  methodical  mind.  I  am  permitted 
to  quote,  from  a  letter  of  1865,  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
conscientiousness.  It  was  written  to  the  editor  of  "The  Press," 
and  accompanied  an  article  sent  from  London  : — 

"I  send  you  an  article  which  you  can  give  to  FitzGerald  or  not,  just  as 
you  think  it  most  expedient — for  him.  Is  not  the  subject  worked  out,  and 
are  not  the  Cantei  bury  public  sick  of  Darwinism  ?  For  me — is  it  an  article  to 
my  credit  ?  I  do  not  send  it  to  FitzGeiald  because  I  am  sure  he  would  put  it 
into  the  paper.  ...  I  know  the  undue  lenience  which  he  lends  to  my 
peiformances,  and  believe  you  to  be  the  sterner  critic  of  the  two.  That  there 
are  some  good  things  in  it  you  will,  I  think,  feci,  but  I  am  almost  sure  that, 
consideiing  usque  ad  nauseam,  etc.,  you  will  think  it  had  better  not  appear. .  . 
I  think  you  and  he  will  like  that  sentence  :  "  There  was  a  moral  government 
of  the  world  before  man  came  into  it."'  There  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  it 
written  without  deliberation  ;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  done  upon  tea, 
not  upon   whisky."     And  then  there  follows  a  postcript,   "If  you  are  in  any 

doubt  about  the  general   expediency  of  the  article,   take  it  to  M ."     And 

yet  a  fuithcr  postscript.     "Perhaps   better  take  it  to  him  anyhow.'' 
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One  wonders  if  newspaper  contributors  are  so  scrupulously 
conscientious  in  these  days,  and  put  themselves  through  such 
eager  soul-searching  before  submitting  an  article  ?  Or  do  they 
trust  to  the  discriminating  waste-paper  basket  to  save  them  from 
indiscretion,  and  to  the  blue  pencil  of  the  judicious  editor,  to 
dot  their  i's  and  cross  their  t's  ? 

This  very  habit  of  conscientious  industry  makes  some  of  his 
writings  laboured  and  voluminous,  and  will  necessarily  narrow 
their  circle  of  readers  and  curtail  their  reputation.  And  yet — 
non  omnis  moriar.  Many  of  his  books  will  die  the  death  ;  some 
will  survive  only  in  the  libraries  of  the  curiously  learned.  But 
the  fame  of  "  Erewhon  "  at  least  is  assured  ;  that  will  pass  into 
the  classics  of  English  literature  as  the  greatest  satire  of  its 
time. 

And  the  man  himself — this  vivid  picturesque  personality,  so 
full  of  colour  and  light  and  shadow — what  verdict  will  posterity 
pass  upon  him  ?  If  these  who  knew  him  longest,  knew  him 
least,  how  can  one  hope  to  draw  his  character  aright  from 
hearsay,  or  from  his  books,  or  even  from  his  always  charming 
letters  ?  The  world  probably  never  understood  him,  and  never 
did  him  justice.  But  this  seems  certain,  on  the  word  of  those 
best  qualified  to  judge:  He  loathed  all  shams,  religious  and 
other  ;  he  hated  all  prigs,  academic  and  the  rest.  Absolutely 
careless  of  public  opinion,  he  hit  to  right  and  to  left  of  him 
wherever  he  saw  what  he  deemed  injustice  or  superstition  or 
ignorance.  Exceptionally  kind  in  heart,  he  was  a  courteous, 
chivalric  gentleman.  Unchangeable  in  his  aversions  and 
prejudices,  he  was  equally  constant  in  his  attachments  and 
friendships.  He  made  many  enemies,  but  he  never  spurned  a 
friend.  Why  more  ?  Fame  could  pass  no  higher  eulogy  on  this 
laughing  philosopher,  this  "  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and  most 
exquisite  fancy." 

O.  T.  J.  Alpers. 
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THE   MONTHLY   REVIEW, 
September  1902. 
Samuel  Butler. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  two  men  more  diametri- 
cally opposed  in  mental  qualities  than  the  pair  whose  obituary 
notices  appeared  side  by  side  in  the  Times  on  June  21  last — 
Lord  Acton  and  Samuel  Butler — and  the  contrast  is  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  fact  that  Lord  Acton,  a  type  of  the 
academic  student,  was  not  educated  at  a  University,  while 
Samuel  Butler,  a  thinker  of  singular  independence  and  origin- 
ality, was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge.  It  is  with  no  feeling  of 
disrespect  for  Lord  Acton's  extraordinary  gifts  that  I  venture  to 
quote  him  as  an  example  of  that  brilliant  sterility  which  too 
often  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  modern  system  of  education. 
Lord  Acton's  reading  was  very  wide  and  his  memory  was 
singularly  retentive.  All  his  life  long  he  was  engaged  in 
accumulating  facts,  but  if  we  ask  what  was  the  result  of  this 
unflagging  industry,  and  in  what  way  the  world  at  large  has 
benefited  by  Lord  Acton's  portentous  erudition,  the  answer 
cannot  fail  to  be  disappointing.  Lord  Acton  wrote  little. 
A  few  magazine  articles,  an  introduction  to  an  edition  of  Mac- 
chiavelli's  "Prince,"  and  a  University  address  represent  the 
sum  of  his  labours,  and  these  are  written  in  a  style  so  crabbed 
and  allusive  as  to  be  barely  comprehensible.  His  learning 
paralysed  his  productive  power.  His  mind  was  so  crammed 
with  other  men's  ideas  that  his  own  had  no  room  to  germinate. 
In  the  history  of  modern  culture  he  stands  like  some  vast 
monument  erected  in  a  blind  avenue,  stately  and  imposing  in 
itself,  but  leading  nowhere. 

Samuel  Butler,  on  the  other  hand,  owed  very  little  to  either 
predecessor  or  contemporary.  Shrewsbury  and  Cambridge  gave 
him  a  solid  foundation  of  scholarship,  but  his  methods  of 
thought  were  singularly  untainted  by  academic  convention. 
He  was  a  daring  and  original  thinker,  and  the  master  of  a  style 
which  for  easy  and  forcible  command  of  expression  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  our  time.  His  interests  were  varied  and  he 
touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  illuminate.  He  passed  from 
social  and  ethical  questions  to  scientific  controversy,  from 
classical  literature  to  problems  of  art  and  archaeology,   from 
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Shakespearian  criticism  to  theological  polemics  ;  he  was  a  poet, 
a  painter,  and  a  musician.  Yet  his  bitterest  opponents — and 
he  had  many — never  called  him  a  trifler.  To  whatever  he  did 
he  gave  the  concentrated  energy  of  his  intellect.  He  was 
versatile  without  being  superficial  and  minute  without  being 
narrow.  It  was  characteristic  at  once  of  his  independence  and 
of  his  sincerity  that  when  he  attacked  a  subject  it  was  at  the 
fountain-head.  His  investigations  into  the  Trapanese  origin  of 
the  Odyssey  were  conducted  not  in  the  Reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  but  in  Sicily  itself,  and  when  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  he  began  not  by 
reading  the  lucubrations  of  his  innumerable  predecessors,  but 
learning  the  entire  series  of  the  Sonnets  by  heart. 

Samuel  Butler  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  the  grandson 
of  a  bishop,  and  was  himself  designed  for  the  Church.  The 
development  of  his  views  upon  dogmatic  religion  made  it 
impossible  that  he  should  fall  in  with  his  father's  wishes  in 
this  respect,  and  soon  after  taking  his  degree  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  bracketed  twelfth  in  the  first  class  of  the  Classical 
Tripos  in  1858,  he  emigrated  to  New  Zealand.  There  he 
remained  for  four  years,  devoting  himself  to  sheep-farming  in 
an  inland  district  not  far  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  New 
Zealand  Alps.  But  even  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rangitata 
literature  claimed  her  own.  A  collection  of  Butler's  home 
letters,  describing  the  first  year  of  his  life  in  New  Zealand, 
were  published  by  his  relations,  and  admirably  racy  they  are. 
More  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  subsequent 
activity  are  certain  articles  which  he  wrote  for  Christchurch 
newspapers.  One  of  these,  published  in  1863  as  "Darwin 
imong  the  Machines,"  was  subsequently  incorporated  into 
"  Erewhon  "  in  a  revised  form.  Butler  returned  to  England  in 
1865,  and  for  the  next  few  years  devoted  himself  principally  to 
painting,  though  he  found  time  to  contribute  scientific  articles 
to  various  London  periodicals.  His  success  as  an  artist  was  not 
commensurate  with  his  ambition.  He  worked  for  the  most 
part  at  Mr  Heatherley's  studio  in  Newman  Street,  which  he 
immortalised  in  one  of  his  best  or,  at  any  rate,  most  successful 
pictures,  "  Heatherley's  Holiday,"  in  which  Mr  Heatherley  is 
represented  as  employing  his  leisure  in  mending  the  studio 
skeleton.  The  picture  was  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1874 
and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice.     In  the  autumn  of  that 
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year  Sir  F.  Broome  suggested  that  Buller  should  enlarge  his 
published  articles  and  make  a  book  of  them.  He  did  so,  setting 
them  in  a  framework  o(  imaginary  adventure,  and  "Erewhon" 
sprang  into  being. 

"Erewhon"  experienced  the  difficulty,  not  unfamiliar  to 
works  of  genius,  of  finding  a  publisher.  It  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Mr  George  Meredith,  who  was  then  reader  to  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall.  He  advised  its  rejection,  describing  it  as 
a  philosophical  work  little  likely  to  be  popular  with  a  large 
circle  of  readers.  Finally  it  was  published  by  Messrs  Trttbner 
in  March  1872.  Its  immediate  success  is  a  matter  of  history, 
though  it  is  worth  noting  that  certain  critics  described  it  as  an 
imitation  of  Lord  Lytton's  "The  Coming  Race,"  which  had 
been  published  during  the  previous  year.  Butler  attributed  its 
success  largely  to  two  reviews  which  appeared  respectively  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Spectator,  but  even  if  the  attitude 
of  the  reviewers  had  been  less  sympathetic  than  it  was,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  "  Erewhon  "  could  have  passed 
unnoticed.  The  plan  of  the  work — the  adventuies  of  a  traveller 
in  an  imaginary  Utopia — was,  of  course,  traditional,  but  since 
the  days  of  Swift  it  had  not  been  handled  with  more  con- 
spicuous vigour  and  success.  Butler  was  a  master  of  delicate 
and  trenchant  irony,  and  he  spared  none  of  the  follies  and 
superstitions  of  modern  life.  The  nucleus  of  the  work,  the 
reduction  of  the  Darwinian  theory  to  absurdity,  may  have  lost 
some  of  its  power  to  interest  a  twentieth-century  audience,  but 
the  satire  of  the  conventional  attitude  to  religion  in  the  chapter 
on  "  Musical  Banks"  remains  as  mordant  as  ever.  Butler  was 
a  born  story-teller,  and  the  romantic  framework  of  the  satire  is 
delightfully  fresh  and  spirited,  while  the  Erewhonians  them- 
selves, with  their  topsy-turvy  notions  about  disease  and 
morality,  are  as  different  as  possible  from  the  paste-board 
figures  which  masquerade  as  human  beings  in  most  satires 
of  this  kind. 

Thirty  years  after  the  appearance  of  "Erewhon"  Butler 
published  a  sequel  to  it,  "Erewhon  Revisited,"  in  which  the 
hero,  who  at  the  close  of  the  earlier  work  had  escaped  in 
a  balloon,  returns  to  find  himself  the  central  figure  of  a  new 
religion  founded  upon  the  supposed  miracle  of  his  ascent  to 
heaven.  Even  the  natural  inclination  of  mankind  to  find  a 
sequel    less  interesting   than  its  predecessor  could  not  blind 
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critics  to  the  strength  of  "  Erewhon  Revisited."  As  a  work  of 
art  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  "Erewhon."  The  earlier  book, 
written  as  it  was  at  different  times,  pieced  together  by  the  hand 
of  a  literary  novice,  and  dealing  with  subjects  of  various  quality 
and  interest,  inevitably  lacked  regularity  and  cohesion.  The 
later  work  is  a  more  harmonious  whole.  The  interest  is 
concentrated  upon  a  central  idea,  the  story  is  developed  with 
a  firmer  and  more  vigorous  touch,  and  the  writing  has  a 
maturer  felicity  of  style.  "Erewhon  Revisited"  has  been 
somewhat  crudely  described  as  an  attack  upon  supernatural 
religion.  It  should  more  rightly  be  termed  an  attack  upon  the 
abuses  and  absurdities  which  in  modern  times  have  taken  the 
place  of  supernatural  religion.  Butler  used  to  speak  of  himself 
as  belonging  to  the  advanced  wing  of  the  Broad  Church  party, 
and  there  is  little  in  his  attitude  towards  religion  that  can  offend 
those  who  find  themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  views  expressed 
in  Canon  Cheyne's  "  Encyclopaedia  Biblica."  The  history  of 
all  religions  follows  a  beaten  track,  and  the  development  of 
"  Sunchildism,"  as  the  worship  of  the  deified  adventurer  is 
termed,  unquestionably  has  certain  points  in  common  with  the 
development  of  Christianity,  but  though  the  satire  directed 
against  the  miraculous  element  of  religion  is  unsparing  in  its 
grave  severity,  it  serves  but  to  illuminate  the  central  truth  of 
religion  with  a  purer  radiance.  Even  those  to  whom  Butler's 
attitude  towards  Christianity  is  incomprehensible  or  distasteful 
cannot  but  recognise  the  sincerity  of  the  feeling  which  prompted 
his  satire.  He  would  tear  from  the  figure  of  the  Founder  the 
trappings  with  which  ages  of  ignorance  and  credulity  have 
obscured  it,  only  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  beauty  and  majesty. 
The  plan  of  the  two  "  Erewhons  "  suggests  a  comparison 
with  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Butler  had 
little  in  common  with  Swift.  He  had  not  a  touch  of  that 
"hatred  of  the  animal  man"  which  coloured  everything  that 
Swift  wrote.  Even  in  the  descriptions  of  Hanky  and  Panky, 
the  professors  of  Worldly  and  Unworldly  Wisdom,  in  whose 
persons  he  lashes  the  inherent  vices  of  academicism,  there  is 
barely  a  trace  of  the  ferocity  with  which  Swift  scarified  the 
Struldbrugs  and  Yahoos  of  his  time.  Butler  was  like  Swift  in 
one  respect:  his  imagination  was  eminently  reasonable.  His 
two  "Erewhons"  are  a  triumph  of  logic.  As  in  "Gulliver," 
if  you  grant  the  author's  premises,  the  developments  follow  as  a 
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matter  of  course.  But  in  the  main  Butter's  attitude  to  life  was 
utterly  different  from  Swift's.  His  humour  was  rich  and  copious, 
and  his  irony  was  all  the  more  trenchant  for  its  unfailing 
urbanity.  Even  when  lie  is  most  severe  he  seems  to  have 
a  lingering  sympathy  for  the  object  of  his  satire.  His  irony  was 
so  delicate  and  so  skilfully  veiled  that  he  sometimes  succeeded 
in  deceiving  the  very  elect.  His  greatest  triumph  in  this  respect 
was  "The  Fair  Haven,"  the  sham  biography  of  a  supposed 
apologist  for  the  miraculous  elements  of  Christianity,  which  was 
accepted  by  many  seriously  minded  persons  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  Evangelical  literature.  A  long  review  in  a 
well-known  relgious  paper,  claiming  the  work  as  a  confutation 
of  the  theories  of  unorthodox  critics,  was  one  of  Butlrr's  most 
cherished  possessions.  But,  on  the  whole,  his  reputation  as 
a  mystificaleuT  did  him  harm  with  his  contemporaries.  An 
acknowledged  humorist  is  not  easily  accepted  as  a  teacher,  and 
in  an  age  of  specialism  Butler's  versatility  was  an  argument 
against  him  in  the  minds  of  scholars.  It  was  often  convenient 
for  those  who  found  his  arguments  unanswerable  to  take  refuge 
in  the  pretension  that  the  author  of  "  Erewhon,"  whatever  he 
chose  to  write  about,  was  not  to  be  taken  seriously  ;  and  Butler, 
though  he  justly  resented  this  attitude,  could  not  resist  the 
occasional  temptation  of  playing  into  his  opponents'  hands  by 
juggling  with  paradoxes  pour  épater  Its  savants.  With  the 
diminution  of  public  interest  in  Darwinian  matters,  Butler's 
scientific  works  have  unavoidably  passed  into  the  limbo 
appointed  for  forgotten  controversies,  but  I  am  told  by  those 
who  are  better  read  than  myself  in  the  literature  of  the  subject 
that  some  of  the  conclusions  enforced  in  "Life  and  Habit  "and 
in  his  other  scientific  works  are  now  generally  accepted  and 
duly  appear  in  modern  text-books,  though  without  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived. 

During  his  later  years  Butler  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  Homer,  producing  in  succession  complete  prose  translations 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  a  critical  work  entitled  "The 
Authoress  of  the  Odyssey."  The  translations  were  avowedly 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  unable  to  read  the 
oiiginal.  Butler  aimed  above  all  things  at  being  readable,  and 
readable  he  unquestionably  is.  He  believed  that  he  could 
convey  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  Homer  to  unlearned 
readers  more  truthfully  by  using  current  forms  of  phraseology 


than  by  adopting  the  antiquated  style  of  diction  which  in  our 
day  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  conventional  medium 
for  Homeric  translation. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  his  theory.  The  Wardour 
Street  English  of  Messrs.  Butcher,  Lang,  and  Co.  may  or  may 
not  be  a  successful  imitation  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible,  but  in  any  case  it  starts  heavily  handicapped  by  being 
confessedly  a  sham.  Butler's  Tottenham  Court  Road  English, 
as  he  used  to  call  it,  whatever  its  faults  may  be,  is  pre-eminently 
sincere.  Butler  carried  his  views  to  an  extreme  limit,  it  must 
be  confessed.  He  sacrificed  dignity  to  colloquialism.  His  gods 
and  goddesses,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  often  talk  like  angry 
housemaids.  But  in  his  hands  Homer  is  alive.  Butler  vili 
give  a  modern  reader  a  better  idea  of  how  the  Iliad  struck  a 
contemporary  than  the  laborious  archaism  which  excites  the 
easy  adoration  of  undergraduates. 

In  "  The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey"  Butler  advocated  two 
theories:  one  that  the  Odyssey  was  the  work  of  a  woman,  the 
other  that  it  was  written  at  Trapani,  in  Sicily.  That  his  con- 
clusions were  not  accepted  by  scholars  is  not  surprising,  but  his 
arguments  have  never  been  refuted.  Their  improbability  is 
nothing  to  the  point,  and  their  impossibility  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated.  That  the  weight  of  academic  authority  is  against 
Butler  counts  for  nothing  to  any  one  who  knows  the  history  of 
Homeric  criticism.  Let  those  who  regard  the  dicta  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  as  final  remember  that  Bentley  read  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  without  suspecting  that  they  were  the  woik  of 
different  generations,  a  fact  which  Sir  Richard  Jebb  now  claims 
to  be  beyond  dispute.  It  has  been  urged  in  opposition  to 
Butler's  theory  that,  from  the  days  of  Sappho  to  those  of 
Christina  Rossetti  no  woman-poet  has  met  with  marked  success 
save  in  works  of  brief  compass  and  limited  scope.  Yet  it  Ì9 
worth  pointing  out  that  a  woman  wrote  the  great  Japanese 
classic  romance  "  Genji  Monogatari,"  a  work  which  occupies  to- 
a  certain  extent  the  same  position  in  Japanese  literature  that  the 
Odyssey  occupies  in  the  literature  of  Greece.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  notion  of  the  female  authorship  of  the  Odyssey  dates 
back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death  Butler,  to  his  great  delight,  found  a  passage  in  Eustathius 
which  supported  his  theory,  and  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  him  that  he  was  not  well  enough  to  write  to  the  Alhenoemn 
about  it. 
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The  passage  in  question  runs  thus  : — 

'Tis  said  that  one  Naucrates  has  recorded  how  a  woman  of  Memphis 
named  Phantasia,  daughter  of  Nicarinus,  a  professor  of  philosophy,  composed 
both  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war  and  that  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  and 
placed  the  books  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  whereon  Homer 
came  tlicic  and,  having  procuied  a  copy  of  the  originals,  wrote  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Some  say  that  either  he  was  an  Egyptian  born,  or  travelled  to 
Egypt  and  taught  the  people  there. 

In  later  times  Butler's  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Odyssey  had  been  adumbrated  by  various  critics.  Bentley 
himself  observed  that  the  Iliad  was  written  for  men  and  the 
Odyssey  for  women,  and  Colonel  Mure  pointed  out  that  in 
Phaeacia  "  the  women  engross  the  chief  part  of  the  small  stock 
of  common  sense  allotted  to  the  community."  But  the  attitude 
of  a  writer  towards  the  sexes  is,  of  course,  not  conclusive, 
otherwise  we  should  have  to  admit  the  femininity  of  the  author 
of  "A  Doll's  House"  and  "Ghosts."  Even  the  extraordinary 
blunders  in  the  Odyssey  with  regard  to  matters  of  common 
knowledge — the  ship  with  a  rudder  at  both  ends,  for  instance, 
and  the  ewes  which  the  Cyclops  contrived  to  milk  after  their 
lambs  had  been  with  them  all  the  night — need  only  persuade  us 
that  the  poet  was  not  a  sailor  or  a  farmer.  But  whether  we 
agree  or  not  with  Butler's  conclusions,  "The  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey  "  is  not  a  book  to  be  received  with  contemptuous 
silence.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  to  whom  the  Odyssey  was 
something  more  than  raw  material  for  the  scalpel  of  scholarship.. 
To  Butler  the  Odyssey  was  first  and  foremost  a  supreme  work  of 
art,  and  its  author  a  poet  for  whom  he  felt  something  like  a 
personal  affection.  His  enthusiasm  breathes  from  every  page 
that  he  wrote,  and  it  is  this  rather  than  the  theories  which  he 
advocates  that  must  commend  his  book  to  a  man  who  looks  for 
something  more  in  Homer  than  a  nice  balance  of  aorists.  This, 
too,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  was  the  root  of  the  objection  of 
dry-as-dust  scholars  to  Butler  and  his  theories.  They  did  not 
so  much  resent  the  suggestion  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
was  a  woman  ;  they  could  not  endure  that  he  should  be  treated, 
as  a  human  being. 

When  Butler  passed  from  Homer  to  Shakespeare,  his  attitude 
was  the  same.  He  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  popular 
conception  of  Shakespeare,  which  is  crystallised  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  famous  sonnet.  He  refused  to  look  upon  Shakespeare 
as  an  impossible  demigod,  and  in  his  book  on  the  Sonnets  he 
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frankly  faces  the  fact  that  the  poet  was  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves.  Nothing  moved  his  scorn  more  deeply  than  the 
weak-kneed  attempts  made  by  certain  modern  critics  to  shield 
the  character  of  Shakespeare  from  odious  imputations  by 
degrading  the  Sonnets  to  the  level  of  literary  exercises,  and  he 
pointed  out  with  irresistible  force  that  commentators  of  this 
type  really  formulate  a  graver  charge  against  the  poet  than  that 
which  they  endeavour  to  rebut,  for  while  a  healthy-minded  man 
can  bring  himself  to  condone  such  faults  of  youth  and  tempera- 
ment as  the  Sonnets  disclose,  he  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
excuses  for  a  poet  who  could  in  cold  blood  conceive  the 
psychological  situation  embodied  in  certain  sonnets  of  the  series. 
It  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  Butler's  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  problem  which  the  Sonnets  suggest  are  all 
equally  valuable,  but  unquestionably  he  let  in  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  controversy.  Whether  or  not  Mr  W.  H.  ended  his 
days  as  a  cook  on  board  the  Dreadnought  is  not  a  matter  of  vital 
importance,  but  Butler's  annotations  have  at  any  rate  the  effect 
of  giving  a  definite  personality  to  that  exceedingly  elusive  young 
person,  and  he  went  some  way  towards  exploding  the  curious 
fiction,  due  probably  to  the  unconscious  snobbishness  of  earlier 
commentators,  that  Mr  W.  H.  was  a  sprig  of  Elizabethan 
aristocracy.  He  made  another  admirable  point  by  adapting  to 
the  Shakespearian  problem  the  situation  of  one  of  Drayton's 

sonnets  : 

A  witless  gallant  a  young  wench  that  wooed 
(But  his  dull  spiiit  her  not  one  jot  could  move), 
Entreated  me  as  e'er  I  wished  his  good 
To.  write  him  but  one  sonnet  to  his  love — 

and  by  explaining  some  of  the  obscure  "  Will  "  sonnets  by  the 

suggestion  that  they  were  written  by  Shakespeare  for  Mr  W.  H. 

to  give  to  the  dark  lady  as  his  own  composition. 

Before   he  reached   middle  life   Butler  had   discovered  that 

he  was   never  to   win  fame  as  a  painter,   but   his   interest  in 

artistic  matters  never  relaxed.      The   two   books   in  which  he 

described   the  mountain   shrines  of  Piedmont   are  among   his 

most  attractive  works.     "  Ex  Voto  "  opened  the  eyes  of  many 

men    to    the    artistic    value    of    the    work    of    Tabachetti    and 

Gaudenzio  Ferrari  at  Varallo,  and  in  "Alps  and  Sanctuaries" 

he  covered  a  wider  field,  recording  with  inimitable  humour  and 

charm  the  impressions   of  many  visits  to  delicious  out-of-the 

■world  spots  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps.     His  love  of 

music  peeps  out  of  these,  as  out  of  most  of  his  writings  ;  and 
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whether  his  own  compositions  are  destined  for  immortality  or 
not,  he  deserves  the  credit  due  to  a  pioneer  for  the  happy 
audacity  of  his  discovery,  often  exemplified  in  his  books,  that 
scenery  can  be  described  in  terms  of  music.  Music,  like  all 
other  things,  he  valued  as  a  mirror  of  man's  soul,  and  he  was 
unfashionable  enough  to  find  in  the  works  of  Handel  the  most 
satisfying  expression  of  a  great  personality  that  the  history  of 
tnusic  can  show.  1  think  he  cared  little  for  other  men's  music. 
He  could  not  but  admit  the  technical  mastery  which  Bach  and 
Beethoven  display,  but  for  the  men  as  revealed  in  their  music 
he  had  little  sympathy.  His  cantata  "Narcissus,"  written  in 
collaboration  with  Mr  H.  testing  Jones,  is  the  sincerest  piece 
of  flattery  that  has  been  offered  at  the  shrine  of  Handel  for 
many  a  long  day,  and  in  "  Ulysses,"  a  secular  oratorio  which 
engaged  his  later  years,  and  in  fact  first  led  him  to  a  close 
study  of  the  Odyssey,  he  followed  the  methods  of  Handel, 
somewhat  less  closely  perhaps,  but  with  no  less  evident  inten- 
tion. He  used  to  profess  himself  prouder  of  a  certain  chorus 
written  upon  a  Handelian  ground-bass  than  of  any  of  his  literary 
triumphs. 

Butler  lived  little  in  the  world  of  civil  formality,  but  to  the 
happy  few  to  whom  he  opened  his  soul  his  friendship  was 
a  boon  beyond  price.  It  would  be  impertinent  for  one  who 
knew  him  only  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  his  inexhaustible  kindness,  his  unvarying  sym- 
pathy, and  to  the  treasures  of  wit  and  knowledge  which  were 
the  delight  of  his  intimates.  What  his  fame  will  be  it  is  not  for 
me  to  prophesy;  what  he  wished  it  to  be  is  best  said  in  the 
noble  sonnet  which  he  published  in  the  Alhenccum  a  few  months 
before  his  death  : 

Not  on  sad  Stygian  shore,  nor  in  clear  sheen 

Of  far  Elysian  plain,  shall  we  meet  those 

Among  the  dead  whose  pupils  we  bave  been, 

Nor  those  great  shades  whom  we  have  held  as  foes  ; 

No  meadow  of  asphodel  our  feet  shall  tread, 

Nor  shall  we  look  each  other  in  the  face 

To  love  or  hate  e.icb  other  being  dead, 

Hoping  some  praise,  or  fearing  some  disgrace. 

ÀVe  shall  not  aryue,  saying,  "'Twas  thus,"  or  "thus," 

Our  argument's  whole  drift  we  shall  foiget; 

Who's  li^ht,   who's  wrong,  'twill  be  all  one  to  us; 

We  shall  not  even  know  that   we  have  met. 

Yet  meet  we  shall,  and  part,  and  meet  again 
Where  dead  men  meet,  on  lips  of  living  men. 

R.  A.  Streatfeild. 
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QUO   VADIS?,    TRAPANI, 

7  September   1902. 
Samuel  Butler. 

Samuel  Butler  nacque  in  Inghilterra,  nella  Contea  Setten- 
trionale del  Centro  di  Nottinghamshire,  a  Nottingham,  ricca 
città  di  90000  abitanti,  il  4  Dicembre  1835  da  agiata  famiglia 
e  civile.  Parecchi  suoi  antenati  furono  poeti,  letterati,  teologhi. 
Suo  nonno  fu  il  noto  professore  della  scuola  di  Shrewsbury  e 
vescovo  della  chiesa  anglicana  di  Lichfield,  avversario  accanito 
della  teorie  di  Erasmo  Darwin  il  nonno  di  Carlo. 

Studiò  neir  Università  di  Cambridge,  ove  avevano  fatti  pure 
i  loro  studii  suo  nonno  e  suo  padre.  In  questa  Università  il 
Butler  era  tenuto  in  istima  pel  suo  ingegno  e  pel  suo  amore 
immenso  allo  studio;  e  nel  1858,  all'  età  di  23  anni,  meritò  di 
essere  iscritto  nella  prima  Classe  degli  Onori  classici  col  titolo 
di  Baccelliere. 

Terminati  gli  studii  all'  Università,  da  giovane  egli  si  distinse 
per  une  vivace  spirito  di  combattività,  che  lo  trascinò  a  polemiz- 
zare con  tutti,  e  su  tutti  i  rami  dello  scibile  umano,  e  che  gli 
creò  attorno  molti  nemici,  i  quali,  non  conoscendo  la  sua  vasta 
coltura,  lo  consideravano  come  un  presuntuoso,  un  pazzo. 

È  nota  la  sua  polemica  con  Carlo  Darwin,  essendo  il  Butler 
contrario  alla  teoria  darwiniana,  forse  non  tanto  per  convin- 
zione, ma  per  il  suo  spirito  di  opposizione.  Egli  soleva  menar 
vanto  che  suo  nonno,  il  vescovo,  attaccò  il  nonno  di  Darwin  ; 
suo  padre  polemizzò  col  padre  di  Darwin  ;  e  quindi  sembrava 
riguardare  la  sua  ostilità  contro  il  sistema  di  Darwin  come  un 
incidente  d'una  contesa  ereditaria.  È  certo,  però,  eh'  egli 
diede  una  grande  importanza  ai  suoi  scritti  antidarwinisti.  Nei 
suoi  giudizii  su  Darwin  pochi  critici  sono  d'accordo;  poiché 
si  vede  chiaro  che  il  Builer  in  questi  giudizii  vi  pose  della 
passione,  che  lo  trascinò  alla  esagerazione,  al  paradosso. 

I  libii  del  Butler  scritti  per  questa  polemica  sono  : 

i°    Vita  e  Abitudine, 

20    Caso  o  Astuzia, 

30    Evoluzione,  l'Antico  e  il  Moderno, 

40    La  Memoria  Inconsciente. 

Combattere  una  teoria,  che  aveva  portato  la  rivoluzione  nelle 
credenze  e  nella  scienza,  che  aveva  assodato  le  basi  della  vita 
enunciando  le  leggi  assolute  della  esistenza,  che  oramai  aveva 
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assicurato  la  sua  reputazione  e  la  sua  fama,  era,  per  1"  meno, 
opera  da  temerario.  E  appunto  perciò,  i  nemici  suoi,  non 
potendolo  combattere  altrimenti,  gli  crearono  attorno  un  silenzio 

sconfortante;  ma  inutilmente,  poiché  il  suo  nome  ben  presto  si 
fece  conoscere  nel  mondo  scientifico  e  letterario. 

Ingegno  sorprendente,  di  una  coltura  affatto  enciclopedica, 
egli  scriveva,  con  lingua  eletta,  con  stile  elegante,  su  tutto;  e  il 
suo  lavoro  Erewhon,  specie  di  romanzo  satirieo,  pubblicato  nel 
1872,  lo  mostra  poeta  e  sociologo  nello  stesso  tempo. 

Erewhon,  anagramma  di  Noivhere,  che  significa  in  nessun 
luogo,  è  una  contrada  immaginaria,  la  scena  di  un  romanzo 
fantastico  ed  utopistico,  eh'  è  il  veicolo  d'  una  satira  diretta 
a  molte  istituzioni  e  a  molte  idee  della  società  moderna. 
L'  umore  ironico  non  è  così  selvaggio  come  quello  dello 
Swift  ed  è  anche  più  fine  e  sfiorante  nelle  sue  percosse. 
E  lo  sferzare  fino  e  la  pittoresca  narrazione,  non  troppo 
strettamente  limitata  da  sistematica  teoria,  rendono  il  lettore 
capace  di  riconoscere  un  mondo  al  rovescio,  in  cui  la  mag- 
gior parte  delle  cose  sono  dissimili  dalle  nostre,  quantunque 
sussista  1'  amena  naturalezza  sotto  una  strana  civiltà  che  ci 
circonda.  Gli  erewhonesi  puniscono  le  malattie  come  delitti,  e  le 
offese  morali  sottopongono  ad  un  trattamento  quasi  medicinale. 
Satira  eloquente  alla  nostra  illogica  usanza  di  circondare  di 
affetto  pietoso  le  malattie  fisiche,  cercando  di  guarirle  amoro- 
samente con  i  rimedii  trovati  dalla  scienza,  mentre  puniamo 
inesorabilmente  col  carcere  o  colla  morte,  nelle  sue  conse- 
guenze, le  malattie  morali,  che  forse  sono  meno  contagiose 
delle  malattie  fisiche,  certo  non  meno  volute  delle  altre.  L'  es- 
senziale principio  della  politica  degli  creivhonesi  consiste  neh' 
escludere,  sotto  sanzione  di  pena,  1'  introduzione  di  qualsiasi 
macchina  nel  loro  territorio.  Alla  fine,  il  viaggiatore,  il  quale 
narra  il  racconto,  cioè  la  sua  avventura,  scappa  da  quel  paese 
per  mezzo  di  un  pallone  ;  e  lascia  dietro  di  sé  il  ricordo  del 
miracolo,  che  diviene  la  base  d'  una  credenza  elaboratamente 
superstiziosa. 

Di  questo  strano  e  portentoso  romanzo  1'  Academy  scrive  : 

Erewhon  occupa  e  mei  ita  un  posto  notevole  nella  lunga  serie  delle  opere 
apocalittiche  che  si  estende  dalla  Repubblica  di  Platone  alla  Città  del  Sole  di 
Campanella,  dalla  Coming  Race  di  Lord  Lylton  al  New!  from  Nowhere  di 

William  Morris Nel  suo  libro  Mr.  Butler  tende  all'idealismo  ed  alla 

satira,  e  la  sua  satira  è  diletta  talvolta  contro  gli  assurdi  della  civiltà  attuale, 
talvolta  contro  quelli  inerenti  alle  teoiie  ci  alle  profezie  dei  riformatori  e  dei 
problemisti  spinti. 
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In  un  altro  romanzo,  che  fa  seguito  a  questo,  Erewhon 
Revisited,  un  secondo  viaggio  in  Erewhon,  pubblicato  nel  1901, 
trent'  anni  dopo,  il  Butler  narra  come  in  una  seconda  visita 
1'  avventuriero,  che  s'  era  dileguato,  distrugge  il  mito  costruito 
'attorno  a  lui,  e  dt  1  quale  lui  era  diventato  la  figura  principale. 
In  questo  secondo  romanzo  l'azione  è  più  coerente,  l'ironia  più 
tagliente  e  la  satira  è  d'  una  più  grave  severità.  In  sostanza 
questo  lavoro  è  un  attacco  veemente  contro  il  soprannaturale, 
contro  tutti  le  superstizioni  religiose  e  i  pregiudizii  sociali. 

Samuele  Butler  era  religioso,  ma  d'  una  religiosità  tutta 
razionale,  pura,  ideale  ;  ed  è  perciò  eh'  era  contrario  a  qual- 
unque sacerdozio,  cattolico  o  protestante,  come  lo  provano  le 
sue  poesie  contro  i  preti  di  ogni  setta.  In  un  altro  suo  lavoro, 
The  Fair  Haven  (La  Rada  Amena),  descrive  una  dolorosa 
satirica  pittura  di  religiose  gretterie,  la  quale  fu  accolta,  pel 
suo  eloquente  sarcasmo,  come  una  autorevole  e  calorosa  difesa 
della  vera  religione. 

Il  Butler  s'  intendeva  anche  di  musica.  Egli  non  è  soltanto 
un  fine  e  penetrante  musicista,  ma  altresì  un  compositore  nello 
stile  Handel,  di  cui  fu  un  ardente  ammiratore.  Egli  pubblicò, 
in  collaborazione  con  il  signor  Enrico  Festing  Jones,  suo 
affezionato  segretario,  un'  opera  musicale  Narciso,  cantata, 
musica  e  parole  di  S.  Butler  e  di  H.  F.  Jones,  per  un  convegno 
di  amici,  amici  che  si  uniscono  a  scopo  di  fare  un  po'  di  buon 
umore,  cantando  per  esempio  della  poesia  brillante  con  musica 
molto  seria,  com'  è  precisamente  questa  del  Butler.  In  questa 
opera  i  ci  itici  musicali  riconobbero  che  i  metodi  andeliani 
furoni  imitati  con  maestria. 

Il  Butler  portò  pure  il  suo  ingegno  e  il  suo  acume  nella 
storia  dtlla  pittura,  della  scultura  e  dell'  architettura.  Delle 
arti  belle  parlava  con  amore  e  con  competenza,  degni  di  un 
artista.  E  questa  competenza  lui  la  mostrò  in  tre  scritti  che 
pailano  di  alcune  opere  d'  arte  italiana  e  straniera:  i°  Alpi  e 
Sanluarii  del  Piemonte  e  del  Canton  Ticino,  opera  riccamente 
illustrata  da  Carlo  Gogin,  H.  F.  Jones  e  dall'  autore  ;  z°  Ex- 
Voto,  nel  quale  egli  richiama  dall'  oblio  la  fama  artistica  del 
Tabacchete,  lo  scultore  delle  figure  delle  capelle  di  Varallo  : 
30  La  Danse  di  Holbein,  annotazione  su  d'  un  disegno  intitolato 
La  Danse  nel  Museo  di  Basilea,  stampato  su  d'  un  biglietto  che 
ricompone  le  fotografie  del  disegno  in  questione,  e  di  uno 
schizzo  di  Holbein  a  Berlino.     Queste  opere  furono  una  rivela- 
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rione  per  la  maggior  parte  dei  lettori.  E  qui  egli  dimostrò 
anche  la  sua  indipendenza  per  la  inesorabile  severità  nel  suo 
criticismo  tirila  scuola  di  Raffaello. 

Però,  il  merito  massimo  del  Butler,  per  cui  egli  avrà  un  nome 
immortale  nella  Storia  delle  scoperte,  è  quello  di  aver  dato  un 
nuovo  orientamento  alla  questione  omerica. 

Il  Butler  neir  Università  di  Cambridge  alunno  del  famoso 
grecista  prof.  Jebb  che  scrisse  uno  stadio  sopra  Omero,  egli 
conoscitore  profondo  della  lingua  greca,  che  tradusse  in  prosa 
inglese  i  due  poemi  V  Iliade  (  i  8q8)  e  1'  Odissea  (1900),  non 
poteva  restare  estraneo  alla  quistione  omerica,  che  si  agitava 
mi  mondo  letterario.  Sin  da  quando  Giovati  Battista  Vico 
dichiarò  decisamente  la  non  esistenza  dello  stesso  Omero,  tutti 
gli  ellenisti  anno  rivolto  la  loro  attività  sulla  sola  Odissea,  come 
quella  che  dava  più  garanzie  di  opera  perfettamente  organica 
concepita  e  scritta  da  una  sola  persona  e  parecchi  secoli  dopo 
la  nascita  dell'  Iliade)  ma  nessuno  avea  rivolti  gli  occhi  a 
Trapani:  solo  il  Butler.  Questi,  colpito  dalla  rassomiglianza 
della  descrizione  della  città  di  Scheria  nell'  Odissea  con  la  topo- 
grafia della  città  di  Trapani,  maravigliato  delle  leggende  che 
esistono  ancora  a  Trapani  riferentisi  ai  fatti  di  Ulisse,  dopo 
tanti  studii  nuovi,  dopo  tante  visite  fatte  sui  luoghi  trapanesi, 
non  esitò  a  dichiarare  che  1'  Odissea,  il  grande  poema  greco 
attribuito  erroneamente  per  tanti  secoli  al  vecchio  e  cieco 
Omero,  è  un  poema  siciliano  in  cui  si  parla  di  una  civiltà 
fenicia  fiorita  in  Trapani,  e  che  fu  scritto  in  Trapani  e  da  un 
trapanese,  anzi  da  una  donna  trapanese.  Questa  tesi  egli 
à  sostenuto  per  quasi  metà  della  sua  vita  in  articoli  di  giornali 
e  in  opuscoli,  inglesi  e  italiani,  e  ultimamente  in  un  grosso 
volume  pubblicato  nel  1897  intitolato  The  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey  (L'  Autrice  dell'  Odissea). 

Ed  in  vero,  chi,  leggendo  la  descrizione  che  si  fa  della 
Scheria  nell'  Odissea,  non  riconosce  1'  antica  Trapani  ? 

Appena  gli  nacque  nella  mente  il  sospetto  che  la  Scheria 
dell'  Odissea  fosse  Trapani,  il  Butler  volle  accertarsene,  studiando 
le  carte  geografiche  e  topografiche  della  Sicilia  antica  e 
moderna.  "  Mi  pareva  che,  se  tali  particolarità  indicate  con 
tanta  precisione  fossero  prese  dal  vero,  una  ricerca  nelle  carte 
dell'Ammiragliato,  riguardanti  la  Grecia  e  le  sue.  isole,  mi 
avrebbero  messo  in  grado  d'accertare  il  punto  identico.  Trovai 
però  noli'  appendice  al  volume  I.  dell'   opera  del  Colonnello 
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Mure  che  Fazelli  e  Stolberg  aveano  rassomigliato  la  topografia 
dell'episodio  dei  Ciclopi  al  promontorio  di  Lilibeo  ;  ma  non 
conoscevo  ancora  su  quali  probabilità  si  fossero  fondati  ;  pensai 
quindi  che,  nel  caso  si  fossero  apposti  al  vero,  Selleria  non 
dovrebbe  essere  molto  distante.  Andai  allora  nella  sala  delle 
carte  geografiche  al  Museo  Britannico  domandando  la  carta, 
fatta  per  cura  dell'  Ammiragliato^  della  costa  presso  Marsala. 
Dissi  al  signor  Coote  quali  tratti  topografici  cercavo  ;  e  appena 
ci  siamo  spiegata  la  carta  davanti,  abbiamo  trovato  circa  quindici 
miglia  a  settentrione  di  Marsala  la  parte  di  spiaggia,  di  cui 
spedisco  il  disegno."  {Segue  nel  testo  inglese  la  figura.)  Questo 
è  un  brano  di  un  articolo  pubblicato  nell'  Athenaeum  di  Londra. 

Ma  il  Butler  non  si  accontentò  di  studiare  le  carte  geogra- 
fiche e  topografiche  :  per  accertarsi  della  sua  scoperta,  volle 
visitare  e  vedere  coi  proprii  occhi  la  Selleria  descritta  nell' 
Odissea  ;  e  venne  a  Trapani.  Qual  fu  la  sua  meraviglia  quando 
vide  i  luoghi  e  intese  le  leggende  che  corrispondono  perfetta- 
mente ai  fatti  narrati  neh'  Odissea  ? 

A  Trapani,  il  Butler  contrasse  preziose  amicizie,  che  gli 
furono  di  grande  ajuto  nella  dimostrazione  della  sua  tesi,  come 
quelle  di  Emanuele  Biagini,  del  Can.  Fortunato  Mondello,  di 
Alberto  Giacalone  Patti,  del  prof.  Francesco  Tummarello,  del  Cav. 
Gino  De'  Nobili,  di  Pietro  Sugameli,  dell'on.  Ignazio  Lampiasi, 
dell'interprete  Michele  Fontana  e  di  tanti  altri,  che  in  sulle 
prime  dubitarono,  ma  in  seguito  si  convinsero  della  verità  della 
scoperta. 

Quello  che  più  prese  a  cuore  la  scoperta  del  Butler  fu  il 
signor  Pietro  Sugameli.  Ingegno  fortissimo,  memoria  sorpren- 
dente, di  una  coltura  non  comune,  fervente  apostolo  di  principii 
sociali,  appena  si  convinse  dell'  idea  del  sommo  inglese,  la  fece 
sua,  non  solo,  ma  aggiungendovi  la  sua  perspicacia,  il  suo 
acume,  il  suo  criticismo  veramente  matematico,  pervenne  a  delle 
altre  scoperte,  che  lo  stesso  Butler  non  si  sognava  di  fare.  La 
prima  fu  che  bisognava  scartare  che  l'autore  dell'  Odissea  fosse 
una  donna.  Vero  è  che  la  Scheria  è  Trapani  in  carne  e  ossa  ; 
ma  un  poema  così  colossale  non  potè  essere  scritto  da  una 
donna,  il  cui  ingegno  è  sempre  limitato  e  non  mai  capace  di 
concepire  una  epopea.  Il  Butler  era  stato  indotto  a  dire  che  1' 
Odissea  fu  scritto  da  una  donna  da  certe  incoerenze  che  in  essa 
lui  scorgeva,  da  una  certa  puerilità  nel  dettato  e  da  una  certa 
feminilità  nello  stile.      Ma  il  Sugameli  scoprì  che  ciò  che  al 
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Butler  sembravano  incocrenze,  puerilità  e  feminilità  erano  invece 
affermazioni  di  un  alto  concento  sociale,  che  il  Butler,  attaccato 
alla  parola,  non  poteva  mai  intendere.  Difatti  il  Sugameli, 
sorpassando  il  Butler,  venne  a  concludere  clie  i  tre  paesi  descritti 
ned'  Odissea,  terra  dei  Ciclopi,  Scheria  ed  Itaca  erano  tutte  e  tre 
Trapani  col  suo  territorio;  che  Ulisse,  o  Odisseo,  che  vuol  dire 
odio,  odio  contro  la  classe  dei  dominanti,  rappresenta  il  genio 
della  rivoluzione  sociale;  che,  essendo  il  viaggio  di  Ulisse  stato 
fatto  attorno  alla  Sicilia,  1'  Odissea  non  solo  è  un  poema  siciliano 
scritto  a  Trapani  e  da  un  trapanese,  ma  rappresenta  la  evoluzione 
della  civiltà  siciliana  attraverso  i  secoli,  in  tre  stadii,  secondo 
i  tre  approdi  di  Ulisse  a  Trapani,  cannibbalismo  (terra  dei 
Ciclopi),  civilità  commerciale  (Scheria)  e  degenerazione  (Itaca). 
Ulisse,  per  V  ajuto  di  Minerva,  eh'  è  la  sapienza  o  la  stessa 
mente  dell'  autore  del  poema,  dopo  aver  passate  tante  peripezie, 
cioè  a  dire  1'  umanità  siciliana  dopo  avere  attraversato  i  tre 
sudetti  stadii  di  civiltà,  Ulisse  in  Itaca  fa  la  strage  dei  Proci, 
cioè  dei  corrotti,  purgando  la  società  della  corruzione,  e  rista- 
bilendo la  pace  e  la  tranquillità  senza  guerre  e  senza  ricchezza 
privata.  Un  poema,  che  rappresenta  un  »ì  grandioso  concetto, 
come  potè  essere  concepito  da  una  donna  ? 

Questa  opinione  il  Sugameli  la  esprimeva  in  una  intervista 
col  nostro  direttore  Sig.  Giovan  Salvatore  Cassisa,  intervista  che 
venne  pubblicata  in  questo  periodico,  Anno  I.  n.  9-10  Dicembre 
1901.  Il  Butler,  letta  1'  intervista  scriveva  al  Cassisa  la  seguente 
cartolina,  che  venne  pubblicata  nello  stesso  periodico  Anno  II. 
n.  1,  3  Gennaio  1902:  "Vedo  con  piacere  che  il  mio  punto 
principale  (cioè  che  1'  Odissea  fu  scritta  a  Trapani  e  che  le  scene 
itacesi  come  pure  le  feaci  sono  copiate  dalla  vicinanza  immediata 
di  Trapani)  viene  accettata  (mi  pare)  da  lei.  L'altra  questione, 
quella  del  sesso  dello  scrittore  o  scrittice,  è  di  importanza  assai 
secondaria,  sulla  quale  ognuno  può  bene  avere  la  sua  propria 
opinione."  Questa,  dopo  avere  sciitto  un  grosso  volume,  1  er 
dimostrare  che  l'autore  dell'  Odissea  fu  una  donna,  è  una  con- 
fessione molto  eloquente,  che  mostra,  non  solo  la  sincerità  del 
Butler,  anche  il  suo  amore  disinteressato  alla  verità. 

11  Butler  si  occupò  con  passione  anche  di  Shakespeare:  nel 
1899  pubblicò  un  volume  "/  sonetti  di  Shakespeare,  e  nel 
Dicembre  del  1901  nel  Tunes  di  Londra  pubblicò  una  lettera, 
posando  una  questione  di  sua  massima  competenza,  ai  sosteni- 
tori della  teoria  Bacon-Shakespeare. 
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Il  Butler  fu  poeta  anch'  esso  ;  e  scrisse  dei  versi,  nei  quali 
trasfuse  tutta  la  sua  anima  e  il  suo  spirito  satirico  e  sarcastico. 

Viaggiò  molto,  preferendo  sempre  1'  Italia,  che  amava  di  un 
amore  immenso,  come  la  terra  classica  della  poesia  e  della 
scienza  positiva,  e  specialmente  la  Sicilia,  del  cui  cielo  era 
entusiasta.  Parecchie  volte  fu  a  Trapani,  a  visitare,  come 
abbiamo  detto,  i  luoghi  descritti  neh'  Odissea.  In  queste  sue 
gite  faceva  larga  messe  di  amicizie,  che  lui  coltivava  con  delica- 
tezza, lasciando  sempre  nella  dipartita  un  desiderio  di  rivederlo. 
I  suoi  modi  erano  di  perfetto  gentiluomo  ;  e  la  sua  conversa- 
zione era  dotta  e  nello  stesso  tempo  allegra  e  gioviale,  e  perciò 
molto  attrattiva. 

Non  conosciamo  la  sua  vita  privata  :  solo  sappiamo  che  non 
volle  mai  prendere  moglie,  per  dedicarsi,  come  lui  soleva  dire, 
al  culto  della  verità. 

E  la  verità  egli  amò,  impiegando  per  Lei  tutta  la  vita  nelle 
investigazioni  scientifiche,  facendo  per  Lei  sacrifizii  di  salute 
e  di  averi. 

Verso  la  fine  di  Marzo  di  quest'  anno  si  ammalò  a  Londra. 
Agli  amici  di  Trapani  scriveva  che  voleva  rivedere  almeno  per 
1'  ultima  volta  la  terra  classica  dell'  Odissea.  Guaritosi  in 
qualche  modo,  convalescente,  si  mise  in  viaggio,  per  venire 
a  Trapani.  A  Casale  Monferrato  ricadde  ammalato  ;  e  pro- 
seguì fino  e  PaLrmo,  dove  aggravò.  Andato  a  Napoli,  aggravò 
di  più;  e  si  fece  trasportare  a  Londra,  ove  morì  il  18  Giugno 
1902,  alle  ore  20,45  in  una  infermeria  di  via  Bosco  S.  Giovanni 

n-  34- 

Il  Times,  tessendo  un  lungo  necrologio,  così  scrive  di  lui  : 
"  Egli  era  dotato  di  notevole  ingegno  e  di  dottrina,  sebbene 
giammai  raggiunse  il  successo  e  il  riconoscimento  a  cui  gli 
davano  diritto  la  sua  forza  intelletuale  e  1'  efficacia  dell'  espres- 
sione. Uomo  dotto  e  pensatore  insigne,  non  meno  maestro  di 
stile  brillante,  egli  disperse  le  sue  forze,  applicandole  a  tante 
e  sì  diverse  cose,  che  non  lascia  un'  impronta  d'  eccellenza 
in  alcuna.  Si  dedicava  con  ugual  fervore  alla  letteratura  classica, 
ai  problemi  della  scienza  moderna  che  si  agitavano,  alla  Pittura, 
alla  Musica,  all' Archeologia,  alle  quistioni  di  criticismo  shake- 
speariano, alle  ricerche  psicologiche  ed  etiche  ed  alle  polemiche 
religiose  d'un  genere  particolare.  Ma  era  uno,  il  quale  à  diritto, 
forse  al  disopra  dei  suoi  contemporanei,  ad  essere  chiamato  il 
principe  dell'  ironia  e  il  maestro  della  parola  ammaliante,  o,  per 
eccellenza,  1'  Anton  di  Emvhoti,  per  essere  ricordato  ai  posteri." 
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E  noi  aggiungiamo:    Samuele   Butler  avrà,  col  tempo,  uri 

nomo  immortale  nella  storia,  nome  modesto,  come  quello  dei 
nostro  Giovai!  Battista  Vico,  per  avere  scoperto  che  L'  Odissea 

parla  di  Trapani,  e  fu  scritto  a  Trapani  e  da  un  trapanese." 

Giovan  Salvatore  CasisA; 


TUE    EAGLE,    CAMBRIDGE, 

December  1902. 

Samuel  Butler  B.A. 

Samuel  Butler,  who  died  on  the  iSth  of  June  1902,  at  a 
nursing  home  in  St  John's  Wood,  London,  was  born  on  the 
4th  of  December  1835,  at  the  Rectory,  Langar,  near  Bingham 
in  Nottinghamshire.  His  father  was  the  Rev  Thomas  Butler, 
then  Rector  of  Langar,  afterwards  one  of  the  Canons  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  and  his  grandfather  was  Dr.  Butler  the  famous 
Headmaster  of  Shrewsbury  School,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, il  is  mother  was  Fanny  Worsley,  daughter  of  a  sugar- 
refiner  of  Bristoh 

His  childhood  and  early  youth  were  spent  at  home  among 
the  surroundings  of  an  English  country  rectory,  and  his  edu- 
cation was  begun  by  his  father  who  was  a  pupil  of  Dr  Butler, 
a  Johnian,  seventh  classic  and  twentieth  Senior  Optime,  and 
a  learned  botanist.  In  1  843  the  family,  consisting  of  his  father 
and  mother,  his  two  sisters,  Ins  brother  and  himself,  went  to 
Italy.  The  South  Eastern  Railway  stopped  at  Ashford,  whence 
they  travelled  to  Dover  in  their  own  carriage,  using  it  afterwards 
wherever  the  railway  failed,  and  in  all  Italy  there  was  only 
one — from  Naples  to  Castellamare.  They  passed  through 
Cologne  to  Basel  and  on  through  Switzerland  to  Italy;  then 
through  Parma,  where  Napoleon's  widow  was  still  reigning, 
Modena,  Bologna  and  Florence  to  Rome.  Beggars  would  run 
after  the  carriage  all  day  long,  and  when  they  got  nothing 
would  cry  "Eretici."  They  spent  half  the  winter  in  Rome, 
where  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  they  saw  the  Cardinals  kiss  the  toe 
of  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  and  in  the  Corso,  in  broad  daylight, 
saw  a  monk  come  rolling  down  a  staircase  like  a  sack  of 
potatoes,  bundled  into  the  street  by  a  man  and  his  wife.  These 
things  made  a  great  impression  on  him,  and  he  remembered 
being  taken  up  to  the  top  of  St  Peter's  to  celebrate  his  father's 
birthday,  28th   November  1843.      He  was  thus  early  introduced 
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to  that  land  which  he  always  thought  of,  and  often  referred  to 
as  his  second  country. 

In  January  1846  he  went  to  school  at  Allesley,  near  Coventry, 
under  the  Rev  E.  Gibson,  remaining  there  till  184.8,  when  lie 
was  sent  to  Shrewsbury  under  the  Rev  B.  H.  Kennedy.  In 
October  1854.  he  went  into  residence  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

As  an  undergraduate  he  showed  no  aptitude  for  any  particular 
branch  of  academic  study,  but  impressed  those  who  knew  him 
as  likely  to  make  his  mark.  He  steered  the  Lady  Margaret 
boat  when  head  of  the  river,  and  amused  himself  and  others 
by  writing  various  undergraduate  verses  ;  but  his  most  decided 
tastes  w'ere  a  passion  for  Handel's  music  and  a  strong  liking 
for  drawing.  He  worked  hard  with  Mr  Shilleto,  and  was 
bracketed  12th  in  the  Classical  Tripos  of  1858. 

It  had  always  been  an  understood  thing  that  he  was  to  follow 
in  the-footsteps  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  go  into  the 
Church  ;  accordingly  he  went  to  London  after  taking  his  degree, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  ordination,  living  and  working  among 
the  poor  as  an  amateur  lay  assistant  under  the  Rev  P.  Perring, 
Curate  of  St  James's,  Piccadilly,  though  never  being  officially 
connected  with  the  parish.  Placed  among  such  surroundings 
he  felt  bound  to  think  out  for  himself  many  theological  questions, 
which  at  this  time  were  first  presented  to  him,  and  the  con- 
clusion being  forced  upon  him  that  he  could  not  take  the 
teaching  of  the  church  as  seriously  as  he  thought  a  clergyman 
ought  to  take  it,  he  declined  to  be  ordained. 

It  was  now  his  desire  to  become  a  painter  ;  this,  however, 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  family,  and  he  decided 
on  emigrating.  He  paid  his  passage  to  sail  for  New  Zealand 
in  the  Burmah,  but  some  of  his  friends  received  information 
about  this  ship  which  caused  him,  much  against  his  will,  to 
exchange  his  berth  for  one  in  the  Roman  Emperor,  in  which  he 
sailed  from  Gravesend  on  30th  September  1859.  The  Burmah 
was  never  heard  of  again. 

He  remained  in  New  Zealand  about  four  years  and  a  half, 
chiefly  in  the  upper  Rangitata  disti ict  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  where  he  had  a  sheep  run  which  he  called  Mesopo- 
tamia, because  it  was  situated  between  two  rivers.  He  lived 
much  in  the  open  air  and  ascribed  to  this  the  good  health  he 
afterwards  enjoyed.     The  following,  taken  from  a  note-book 
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lie  kept  in  the  colony,  will  serve  as  a  kind  of  snapshot  of  one 
side  of  his  life  there  :  — 

"April  1861.  It  is  Sunday.  We  rose  later  than  usual.  There  are  live 
of  us  sleeping  in  the  hut.  I  sleep  in  a  bunk  on  one  side  of  the  fire  ;  Mr 
Hi  last,*  a  German  who  is  making  a  geological  survey  ol  the  province,  sleeps 
upon  the  opposite  one;  my  bullock-diivei  and  hut-keeper  have  two  hunk-,  at 
the  far  end  of  the  lmt,  along  the  wall,  while  my  shepherd  lies  in  the  loft 
among  the  tea  and  sugar  and  Sour.  It  was  a  line  morning  and  we  tinned  out 
about  seven  o'clock. 

"The  usual  mutton  and  bread  for  breakfast  with  a  pudding  made  of  flour 
and  water  baked  in  the  camp  oven  after  a  joint  of  meat — Yorkshiie  pudding, 
but  without  eggs.  While  we  weie  at  breakfast  a  robin  perched  on  the  table 
and  sat  there  a  good  while  pecking  at  the  sugar.  We  wenl  on  breakfasting 
with  little  heed  to  the  robin  and  the  robin  went  on  pecking  with  little  heed  to 
us.  After  breakfast  Pey,  my  bullock-driver,  went  to  fetch  the  horses  up  from 
a  spot  about  two  miles  down  the  river  where  they  often  run  ;  we  wanted  to 
go  pig-hunting. 

"  I  go  into  the  garden  and  gather  a  few  peascods  for  seed  till  the  horses 
should  come  up.  Then  Cook,  the  shepherd,  says  that  a  fire  has  sprung  up  on 
the  other  side  the  river.  Who  could  have  lit  it  ?  Probably  some  one  who 
had  intended  coming  to  my  place  on  the  preceding  evening  and  has  missed 
his  way,  for  there  is  no  track  of  any  sort  between  here  and  Phillips's.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  lit  another  file  lower  down  and  by  that  time,  the  horses 
having  come  up,  Haast  and  myself — remembciing  how  Dr  Sinclair  had  just 
been  di  owned  so  near  the  same  spot — think  it  safer  to  ride  over  to  him  and 
put  him  across  the  river.  The  liver  was  very  low  and  so  clear  that  we  could 
see  every  stone.  On  getting  to  the  liver-bed  we  lit  a  fire  and  did  the  same  on 
leaving  it;   our  tracks  would  guide  anyone  over  the  intervening  ground." 

He  did  very  well  with  the  sheep,  sold  out  in  1864  and 
returned  via  Callao  to  England,  arriving  in  August  of  that  year 
in  London  where  he  took  chambers,  consisting  of  a  sitting- 
room,  a  bed-room,  a  painting-room  and  a  pantrj',  at  15,  Clifford's 
Inn,  2nd  floor,  North.  In  New  Zealand  he  had  made  more 
than  enough  to  live  in  the  very  simple  way  that  suited  him  best, 
and  life  in  the  Inns  of  Court  rt-sembles  life  at  Cambridge  in 
that  it  reduces  the  cares  of  housekeeping  to  a  minimum.  It 
suited  him  so  well  that  he  never  changed  his  rooms,  remaining 
there  38  years  till  his  death. 

lie  now  set  to  work  painting,  studying  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  at  the  late  Mr  F.  S.  Cary's,  ami  at  .Mr. 
Heatherley's  School   of  Art  in   Newman   Street;  he  described 

*  The  late  Sir  Julius  von  Haast,  K.C.M.G.  who  was  appointed  Provi 
Geologist  in  i860. 
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himself  as  an  artist  in  the  Post  Office  Directory,  and  exhibited 
about  a  dozen  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  from  1868  to 
1876. 

In  1863  his  family  had  published  in  his  name  "A  First  Year 
in  Canterbury  Settlement,"  which,  as  the  preface  states,  was 
compiled  from  his  letters  home,  his  journal  and  extracts  from 
two  papers  contributed  to  The  Eagle.  We  have  seen  that  he 
had  perpetrated  some  youthful  literature  at  Cambridge  ;  he  had 
also  occasionally  written  in  The  Press,  a  Christ  Church  journal» 
In  1865  he  printed  anonymously  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
F.vidence  for  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  as  given  by  the 
Four  Evangelists  critically  examined."  This  embodies  the 
principal  considerations  which  led  to  his  giving  up  the  Church. 

In  November  1S69,  having  been  overworking,  he  went 
abroad  for  four  months,  and  on  his  way  back  met,  at  a  hotel 
in  Venice,  an  elderly  Russian  lady,  in  whose  company  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  there.  She  was  no  doubt  impressed  by  his 
versatility  and  charmed,  as  everyone  always  was,  by  his  con- 
versation and  original  views  on  everything  that  interested  him. 
We  may  be  sure  he  told  her  all  about  himself,  and  what  he  had 
done  and  was  intending  to  do.  At  the  end  of  his  stay,  when 
he  was  taking  leave  of  her,  she  said,  "  Et  maintenant,  Monsieur, 
vous  allez  créer,"  meaning,  as  he  understood  her,  that  he  had 
been  looking  long  enough  at  the  work  of  others,  and  should 
now  do  something  of  his  own.  This  sank  into  him  and  pained 
him,  for  he  was  thirty-five,  and  hitherto  all  had  been  admiration, 
vague  aspiration  and  despair.  In  spite  of  his  education  he  had 
produced  in  painting  nothing  but  a  few  sketches  and  studies, 
and  in  literature  only  a  few  ephemeral  articles,  a  collection  of 
youthful  letters  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  Resurrection  :  moreover, 
to  none  of  his  work  had  anyone  paid  the  slightest  attention. 
He  returned  home  dejected,  but  resolved  that  things  should  be 
different  in  the  future.  While  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  received 
a  visit  from  one  of  his  colonial  friends,  the  late  Sir  F.  Napier 
Broome,  afterwards  Governor  of  Western  Australia,  who  inci- 
dentally suggested  his  re-writing  his  New  Zealand  articles. 
The  idea  pleased  him  ;  it  might  not  be  creating,  but  at  least  it 
would  be  doing  something.  So  he  set  to  work  on  Sundays  and 
in  the  evenings,  as  relaxation  from  the  serious  work  of  painting, 
and  taking  his  New  Zealand  articles  on  "The  World  of  the 
Unborn"  and  "Darwin  among  the   Machines"  as  a  starting 
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point,  and  helping  himself  with  a  few  sentences  from  "  A  First 
Year  in  Canterbury  Settlement,"  he  gradually  formed  the  book 
which  he  published  anonymously  in  1872  as  "Erewhon." 

The  opening  is  based  upon  his  colonial  experiences,  and  the 
walk  over  the  range  as  far  as  the  statues  is  descriptive  of  the 
geography  of  the  Upper  Rangitata  district,  with  some  alterations; 
but  the  walk  down  from  the  statues  into  Rrewhon  is  taken  from 
the  Leventina  Valley  in  the  Canton  Ticino.  There  are  now  two 
places  in  New  Zealand  named  Erewhon,  one  of  which,  a  town- 
ship 30  or  40  miles  West  of  Napier  in  the  Hawke  Bay  Province 
(North  1  slami),  is  marked  on  the  large  maps.  Among  other 
traces  of  "  Erewhon"  may  be  mentioned  Butler's  Stones  on  the 
Ilokilika  Pass,  so  called  because  of  a  legend  that  they  were  in 
his  mind  when  he  described  the  statues.  The  great  chords 
which  are  like  the  music  moaned  by  the  statues  are  taken  from 
the  prelude  to  the  first  of  Handel's  "Trois  Leeons  " — he  used 
to  say  "One  feels  them  in  the  diaphragm — they  are,  as  it  were, 
the  groaning  and  labouring  of  all  creation  travailing  together 
until  now."  The  book  was  translated  into  Dutch  in  1873  and 
into  German  in  1879. 

It  is  possible  that  we  might  have  had  something  not  unlike 
"  Erewhon  "  sooner  or  later,  even  without  the  Russian  lady  and 
Sir  F.  N.  Broome,  to  whose  promptings,  owing  to  a  certain 
diffidence  which  never  left  him,  he  was  perhaps  inclined  to 
attribute  too  much  importance.  However  this  may  be,  by  the 
light  of  subsequent  events  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  was  now 
fairly  launched  on  a  career  of  literature;  but  this  was  not  his 
own  view  at  the  time.  Pie  considered  that  he  had  written 
himself  out  and  was  happy  to  think  that  for  the  future  there 
would  be  nothing  to  interrupt  his  painting.  Nevertheless  he 
found  himself  again  drifting  towards  literature,  and  in  1873 
published  "The  Fair  Haven,"  which  is  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Resurrection,  enlarged  and  preceded  by  a  realistic  memoir  of 
the  supposed  author.  To  have  published  this  book  as  by  the 
author  of  "  Erewhon"  would  have  been  to  give  away  the  irony 
and  satire  ;  he  remembered  also  that  "  Erewhon  "  was  successful 
so  long  as  its  authorship  was  unknown,  but  as  soon  as  curiosity 
was  satisfied  on  this  point  the  weekly  sales  fell  from  fifty  to  two 
or  three  ;  try  as  he  would,  however,  he  could  not  keep  the  secret 
as  to  the  authorship  of  "The  Fair  Haven,"  and  soon  thought 
it  better  to  put  his  name  to  a  second  edition.     In  the  meantime 
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the  painting  was  getting  on  and  his  most  successful  picture 
V  Mr  Heatlurley's  Holiday,"  representing  that  well-known 
teacher  surrounded  by  studio  properties  and  mending  the  school 
skeleton,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1874. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  be  aware  that  there  was  growing 
up  in  his  mind  a  theory  about  evolution  which  ultimately  took 
shape  as  "Life  and  Habit";  but  the  writing  of  this  very 
remarkable  and  suggestive  book  was  delayed  and  the  painting 
interrupted  by  absence  from  England  on  business  in  Canada. 
He  had  been  persuaded  by  a  college  friend,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  great  banking  families,  to  put  the  money  he  had  brought 
back  from  the  Colony  into  several  new  companies.  One 
of  these  was  a  Canadian  undertaking  of  which  he  was  made 
a  Director,  and  it  was  necessary  for  someone  to  go  to  head- 
quarters and  investigate  its  affairs.  This  occupied  him  very 
fully  for  about  two  years  and  a  half,  from  Midsummer  1873  to 
December  1875.  By  the  beginning  of  1876  he  had  returned 
finally  to  London,  but  most  of  his  money  was  lost  and  his 
financial  position  from  this  time  until  the  death  of  his  father  in 
December  1  886  caused  him  very  serious  anxiety.  His  personal 
expenditure  was  already  so  low  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
reduce  it  and  he  set  to  work  at  his  profession  more  industriously 
than  ever,  hoping  to  paint  something  that  he  could  sell,  his 
spare  time  being  occupied  with  "Life  and  Habit"  which 
appeared  in  1S77. 

"  The  theory  contained  in  this  work,"  (he  wrote  in  1883)  "  turns  upon  four 
main  propositions:  Firstly,  that  there  is  a  band  fide  oneness  of  personality 
existing  between  parents  and  offspiing  up  to  the  time  that  the  offspring  leaves 
the  patent's  body  ;  Secondly,  that  in  virtue  of  this  oneness  of  personality  the 
offspiing  will  remember  what  has  happened  to  the  parent  so  long  as  the  two 
were  united  in  one  person,  subject  of  course  to  the  limitations  common  to  all 
memory:  Thirdly,  that  the  memory  so  obtained  will,  like  all  other  memory, 
lie  dormant  uutil  the  return  of  the  associated  ideas  :  Fourthly,  that  the 
structures  and  instincts  which  are  due  to  the  possession  of  this  memory  will,, 
like  every  other  power  of  manufactuie  or  habit  due  to  memory,  come  in  the 
course  of  time  to  be  developed  and  acted  upon  without  self-consciousness. 
The  phenomena  of  heredity,  with  its  exceptions  such  as  reversion  to  a  remote 
ancestor  and  sports,  the  principle  underlying  longevity,  the  infecundity  of 
hybrids,  the  phenomena  of  old  age,  the  resumption  of  feral  characteiistics  and 
the  fact  that  the  reproductive  system  is  generally  the  last  thing  to  be  developed 
are  then  connected  and  shown  to  be  explicable  and  indeed  to  follow  as 
matters  of  course  under  the  joint  operation  of  the  four  piinciples  contended 
for.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  meet  this  work,  and  I  observe  the  theory 
it  contains  to  be  frequently  but  always  tacitly  adopted  by  men  of  science." 
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After  "Life  and  Habit"  he  recognised  that  writing  had 
become  his  main  business  and  painting  was  relegated  to  the 
position  of  relaxation  or  holiday  amusement.     He  published 

three  more  books  amplifying,  justifying,  and  Illustrating  his 
theory,  viz. — "Evolution  Old  and  New  "  in  1879,  "  Unconscious 
Memory"  in  1880,  and  "  Luck  or  Cunning"  in  1886.  ft  has  bei  n 
thought  that  in  some  of  these  later  works  the  personal  question 
between  himself  and  the  late  Mr  Charles  Darwin  was  permitted 
somewhat  to  obscure  the  importance  of  the  theory  he  was 
advocating:  Time  alone  can  show  whether  or  not  this  was  so. 

It  was  while  he  was  writing  "Life  and  Habit"  that  I  made 
his  acquaintance.  For  several  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  spending  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  summer  in  Italy  and  the 
Canton  Ticino,  generally  making  Faido  his  headquarters. 
Many  a  page  of  his  books  was  written  while  resting  by  the 
fountain  of  some  sub-alpine  village  or  waiting  in  the  shade  of 
the  chestnuts  till  the  light  came  so  that  he  could  continue 
a  sketch.  Every  year  he  returned  home  by  a  different  route  and 
thus  gradually  became  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  Canton 
and  North  Italy.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  or  village,  a  point  of 
view,  a  building,  statue  or  picture  in  all  this  country  with  which 
he  was  not  familiar.  In  1878  he  happened  to  be  on  the  Sacro 
Monte  above  Varese  at  the  time  I  took  my  holiday:  there 
I  joined  him,  and  nearly  every  year  afterwards  we  were  in  Italy 
together.  He  was  always  a  delightful  companion  and  perhaps 
at  his  gayest  on  these  occasions  :  "  A  man's  holiday,"  he  would 
say,  "is  his  garden,"  and  he  set  out  to  enjoy  himself  and  to 
make  all  about  him  enjoy  themselves  too.  I  remember  once 
telling  him  the  old  school-boy  muddle  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
introducing  tobacco  and  saying,  "  We  shall  this  day  light  up 
such  a  fire  in  England  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  He 
had  not  heard  it  before  and,  though  amused,  appeared  pre- 
occupied during  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Next  morning  when 
he  was  pouring  out  his  coffee  his  eyes  twinkled  and  he  said, 
with  assumed  carelessness,  "By  the  bye,  do  you  remember?— 
wasn't  it  Columbus  who  bashed  the  egg  down  on  the  table  and. 
said  :  '  Eppur  non  si  muove  '  ?  " 

He  was  welcome  wherever  he  went,  full  of  fun  and  ready  to 
play  while  doing  the  honours  of  the  country.  Many  of  the 
peasants  were  old  friends  and  every  day  we  were  sure  to  meet 
someoue  who  remembered  him.     Perhaps  it  would  be  an  old 
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woman  labouring  along  under  a  burden  ;  she  would  smile  and 
stop,  take  his  hand  and  tell  him  how  happy  she  was  to  meet  him 
again  and  repeat  her  thanks  for  the  empty  wine  bottle  he  had 
given  her  after  an  out-of-door  luncheon  in  her  neighbourhood 
four  or  five  years  before.  There  was  another  who  had  rowed 
him  many  times  across  the  Lago  di  Orta  and  had  never  been  in 
a  train  but  once  in  her  life  when  she  went  to  Novara  to  her 
son's  wedding.  He  always  remembered  all  about  these  people 
and  asked  how  the  potatoes  were  doing  this  year  and 
whether  the  grandchildren  were  growing  up  into  fine  boys  and 
girls  and  never  forgot  to  inquire  after  the  son  who  had  gone  to 
be  a  waiter  in  New  York.  At  Civiasco  there  is  a  restaurant 
kept  by  a  jolly  old  lady  known  for  miles  round  as  La  Martina  ; 
we  always  lunched  with  her  on  our  way  over  the  Colma  to  and 
from  Varallo-Sesia.  On  one  occasion  we  were  accompanied  by 
two  English  ladies  and  one  being  a  teetotaller  he  maliciously 
instructed  La  Martina  to  make  the  sabbaglione  so  that  it  should 
be  forte  and  abbondante  and  to  say  that  the  Marsala  with  which 
it  was  more  than  flavoured  was  nothing  but  vinegar  ;  La  Martina 
never  forgot  that  when  she  looked  in  to  see  how  things  were 
going  he  was  pretending  to  lick  the  dish  clean.  These  journeys 
provided  the  material  for  "  Alps  and  Sanctuaries"  which  was 
published  in  December  1881,  though  dated  1882. 

In  the  Spring  of  1S83  he  had  begun  to  compose  music  and 
in  1885  we  published  together  a  small  collection  of  gavottes, 
minuets  and  fugues.  He  had  always  been  devoted  to  music  but 
liked  Handel  best  and  most  of  the  music  he  wrote  is  as  near  as 
he  could  make  it  in  the  Handelian  manner,  indeed,  he  spoke  of 
himself,  not  as  a  musician  but  as  a  Handelian.  He  remembered 
Mr.  Brooke,  Rector  of  Gamston  North  Notts.,  who  had  been 
present  at  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  1784,  and  his  great- 
aunt,  Miss  Susannah  Apthorp  of  Cambridge,  had  known  a  lady 
who  had  sat  upon  Handel's  knee  :  he  often  regretted  that  these 
were  his  only  links  with  "  the  greatest  of  all  composers."  He 
had  tried  to  like  the  music  of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  but  found 
himself  compelled  to  give  it  up — they  bored  him  so  intolerably. 
Nor  was  he  more  successful  with  the  other  great  masters  : 
Mozart,  for  instance,  must  have  loved  Handel  for  he  wrote 
additional  accompaniments  to  the  Messiah,  yet  Mozart's  music 
failed  to  move  him  :  Haydn  was  a  sort  of  Horace,  an  agreeable, 
facile  man  of  the  world.     He  did  not  for  a  moment  dispute  the 
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greatness  of  any  of  these  composers  but  never  could  quite 
forgive  the  last  two  for  having  hd  music  astray  from  the  Handel 
tradition  and  paved  the  road   from  Bach  to  Beethoven,  and  he 

much  preferred  playing  Handel  by  himself  to  sitting  through  a 
Richter  Concert  or  an  opera.  Handel  had  gone  straight  to  Ins 
heart  when  as  a  boy  of  13  he  first  heard  some  of  his  music,  and 
remained  there,  persisting  like  a  tonic  pedal,  throughout  his 
whole  life.  Almost  the  last  thing  he  ever  asked  me  to  do  for 
him,  within  a  week  of  his  death,  was  to  bring  "Solomon"  that 
he  might  refresh  his  memory  as  to  the  harmonies  of  "With 
thee  th'  unsheltered  moor  I'd  tread." 

In  December  1886  his  father  died  and  his  financial  difficulties 
ceased;  he  engaged  Alfred  Emery  Cathie  as  clerk,  but  made 
no  other  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  except  that,  as  he  often 
said,  he  bought  a  pair  of  new  hair  brushes  and  a  larger  wash- 
hand  basin.  Any  change  in  his  mode  of  life  was  an  event. 
When  in  London  he  got  up  at  6.30  in  the  summer  and  7.30  in 
the  winter,  went  into  his  sitting  room,  lighted  the  fire,  put  the 
kettle  on  and  returned  to  bed.  In  half  an  hour  he  got  up  again, 
fetched  the  kettle  of  hot  water,  emptied  it  into  his  bath,  refilled 
it  and  put  it  back  on  the  fire.  After  dressing  he  came  into  his 
sitting-room,  made  tea  and  cooked  in  his  Dutch  oven  something 
he  had  bought  the  day  before.  His  laundress  was  an  elderly 
woman  and  he  could  not  trouble  her  to  come  to  his  rooms  so 
early  in  the  morning  :  on  the  other  hand  he  could  not  stay  in 
bed  until  he  thought  it  right  for  her  to  go  out  ;  so  it  ended  in 
his  doing  a  great  deal  for  himself.  He  then  got  his  breakfast 
and  read  the  Times:  at  g. 30  Alfred  came  with  whom  he  discussed 
anything  requiring  attention,  and  soon  after  his  laundress 
arrived.  Then  he  started  to  walk  to  the  British  Museum  where 
he  arrived  about  10.30,  every  alternate  morning  calling  at  the 
butcher's  in  Fetter  Lane  to  order  his  meat.  He  sat  at  block  li 
and  spent  the  first  hour  "  posting  his  notes  " — that  is  reconsider- 
ing, rewriting,  amplifying,  shortening  and  indexing  the  contents 
of  the  little  note-book  he  carried  in  his  pocket.  The  rest  of  the 
morning  till  1.30  he  devoted  to  whatever  book  he  happened  to 
be  writing.  On  three  days  of  the  week  he  dined  in  a  restaurant 
on  his  way  home  and  on  the  other  days  he  dined  in  his  chambers 
where  his  laundress  had  cooked  his  dinner.  At  two  o'clock 
Alfred  returned  (having  been  home  to  dinner  with  his  wife  and 
children)   and    made    tea   for   him;   he   then    wrote    letter*  and 
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attended  to  his  accounts  till  3.45,  when  he  smoked  his  first 
cigarette.  He  used  to  smoke  a  great  deal,  but,  believing  it  to 
be  bad  for  him,  took  to  cigarettes  instead  of  pipes  and  gradually 
smoked  less  and  less,  making  it  a  rule  not  to  begin  till  some 
particular  hour  and  pushing  this  hour  later  and  later  in  the  day 
till  it  settled  itself  at  3.45.  There  was  no  water  laid  on  in  his 
rooms  and  every  day  he  fetched  one  can  full  from  the  tap  in  the 
court,  Alfred  fetching  the  rest.  At  5.30  he  got  his  evening 
meal,  he  called  it  his  tea  and  it  was  little  more  than  a  fac-simile 
of  breakfast.  Alfred  left  in  time  to  post  the  letters  before  six  : 
he  then  wrote  music  till  about  8  when  he  came  to  see  me  in 
Staple  Inn  returning  to  Clifford's  Inn  by  9.30  or  10,  After  a 
light  supper,  latterly  not  more  than  a  piece  of  toast  and  a  glass 
of  milk,  he  played  one  game  of  his  own  particular  kind  of 
Patience,  prepared  his  breakfast  things  and  fire  ready  for  the 
next  morning,  smoked  his  seventh  and  last  cigarette  and  went 
to  bed  at  1 1  o'clock. 

He  was  very  fond  of  the  theatre  but  avoided  serious  pieces  ; 
latterly  he  became  slightly  deaf  and  found  that  listening  to  any 
kind  of  piece  was  too  much  of  an  effort,  nevertheless  he  continued 
to  the  last  the  habit  of  going  to  one  pantomine  every  winter. 
There  were  about  twenty  houses  where  he  visited  but  he  seldom 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner — it  upset  the  regularity  of  his 
life  :  besides  he  belonged  to  no  club  and  had  no  means  of 
returning  hospitality.  When  a  colonial  friend  called  unex- 
pectedly about  noon  one  day  soon  after  he  settled  in  London  he 
went  out  to  the  nearest  cook-shop  in  Fetter  Lane  and  returned 
carrying  a  dish  of  hot  roast  pork  and  greens.  This  was  all  very 
well  once  in  a  way  but  hardly  the  sort  of  thing  to  be  repeated 
indefinitely. 

On  Thursdays,  instead  of  going  to  the  Museum,  he  often 
took  a  day  off,  going  into  the  country  sketching  or  walking,  and 
on  Sundays,  whatever  the  weather,  he  nearly  always  went  into 
the  country  walking  ;  his  map  of  the  district  for  30  miles  round 
London  is  covered  all  over  with  red  lines  showing  where  he 
had  been.  Be  sometimes  went  out  of  town  from  Saturday  to 
Monday  and  for  over  twenty  years  spent  Christmas  at  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. 

When  anyone  expostulated  with  him  about  cooking  his  own 
breakfast  and  fetching  his  own  water  he  replied  that  it  was  good 
for  him  to  have  a  change  of  occupation  :  this  was  partly  the 
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fact  but  the  real  reason,  which  he  couUl  not  tell  everyone,  was 
that  lie  shrank  from  inconveniencing  anybody:  he  always  paid 
more  than  was  necessary  when  anything  was  done  for  him  and 
was  not  happy  then  unless  he  did  some  of  the  work  himself. 

On  the  death  of  his  lather  he  came  into  possession  of  a 
mass  of  documents  formerly  belonging  to  his  grandfather, 
whose  personality  .-o  charmed  him  that  he  determined  to  write 
his  memoirs  :  he  could  not,  however,  begin  at  once,  because 
he  felt  bound  to  write  a  book  about  the  Sacro  Monte  at  Varallo- 
Sesia.  lie  had  visited  this  sanctuary  repeatedly,  and  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  townspeople  who  knew  that  lie  was 
studying  the  statues  and  frescoes  in  the  chapels,  and  intending 
to  write  about  them.  It  was  they  who  brought  matters  to  a 
head  by  giving  him  a  civic  dinner  on  the  Sacro  Monte  in 
August  i SS;.  Everyone  was  present,  nearly  everyone  made  a 
speech,  and  when  we  were  coming  down  the  slippery  mountain 
path  after  it  was  all  over  he  realised  that  lie  had  no  choice 
but  to  begin  the  book  at  once.  On  returning  home  lie  took 
up  photography,  and  immediately  after  Christmas  went  back  to 
Varallo  to  photograph  the  statues  and  collect  material.  Much 
research  was  necessary,  and  many  visits  to  out-of-the-way 
sanctuaries  which  might  have  contained  work  by  the  sculptor 
Tabachetti,  whom  he  was  rescuing  from  oblivion  and  identifying 
with  the  Flemish  Jean  de  Wespin.  The  book,  "  Ex  Voto," 
appeared  in  1888,  and  an  Italian  translation  by  Cavaliere 
Angelo  Rizzetti  was  published  at  Novara  in  1894. 

As  soon  as  this  book  was  off  his  mind  he  took  in  hand  Dr 
Butler's  Life  which  occupied  him,  though  not  fully,  till  1896. 
in  1891  we  were  engaged  in  composing  "  Ulysses,"  a  secular 
oratorio,  and  this  induced  him  to  re-read  and  translate  the 
"Odyssey."  We  had  already  published  "Narcissus"  in  1888, 
each  doing  about  one-half,  and  before  his  death  he  had  com- 
pleted his  half  of  "Ulysses."  He  liked  to  consider  that  by 
adding  these  two  halves  together  he  could  say  he  had  written 
and  composed  one  whole  oratorio.  His  theory  that  the 
"Odyssey  "  was  written  at  Trapani  and  by  a  woman  was  arrived 
at  exactly  in  the  manner  stated  in  Chapter  I.  of  "The  Authores9 
of  the  Odyssey,"  published  in  1897.  It  is  not  the  case  that  lie 
started  the  theory  as  a  paradox,  and  then  argued  himself  into 
believing  it.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  been  said  of  him  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  fact  of  an  opinion  being  commonly  held 
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was  enough  to  make  him  profess  the  opposite.  It  was  enough 
to  make  him  examine  the  opinion  for  himself  if  it  affected  any 
of  the  many  subjects  that  interested  him,  and  if,  after  giving 
it  his  best  attention,  he  thought  it  did  not  hold  water,  then 
no  weight  of  authority  could  make  him  say  that  it  did.  But 
there  were  very  many  commonly  accepted  opinions  which  he 
examined  for  himself  and  found  no  reason  to  dispute,  and  on 
these  he  considered  it  unnecessary  to  write. 

His  first  visit  to  Sicily  was  in  August  1892 — a  hot  time  of 
the  year,  but  it  was  his  custom  to  go  abroad  in  the  autumn. 
After  this  he  went  every  year  to  Sicily  and  made  as  many  friends 
there  as  in  North  Italy.*  Later  on  he  became  convinced  that 
he  must  avoid  the  heat,  and  in  1895,  started  in  March,  visiting 
also  Greece  and  the  Troad  in  order  to  see  the  country  described 
in  the  "  Iliad,"  where  he  found  nothing  to  cause  him  to  disagree 
with  the  received  theories. 

It  is  characteristic  of  his  passion  for  going  to  the  root  of  a 
matter  that  he  learnt  nearly  the  whole  of  both  the  "Odyssey" 
and  the  "Iliad"  by  heart;  he  was,  however,  disappointed  to 
find  that  lie  could  only  retain  a  few  books  at  a  time,  and  that 
on  learning  more  he  could  not  remember  what  he  had  learnt 
first:  but  he  was  about  sixty  when  he  made  the  experiment. 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  on  which  he  published  a  book  in  1899 
gave  him  less  trouble  in  this  respect;  he  knew  them  all  by 
heart  and  also  their  order,  and  found  this  knowledge  more 
useful  for  his  purpose  than  reading  commentaries  by  those  who 
were  less  familiar  with  the  poems.  "A  commentary  on  a 
poem,"  he  would  say,  "is  very  useful  as  material  on  which  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  commentator,  but  the  poem  itself  is 
the  most  important  document  you  can  consult,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  it  too  intimately  if  you  want  to  form  an  opinion 
about  it  and  its  author." 


*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Sicily,  saying  that 
on  9  November  the  Communal  Council  of  Calatafimi  (a  town  about  25  miles 
South  East  of  Trapani,  where  he  was  very  well  known),  resolved  by  ac- 
clamation that  the  street  leading  from  the  Nuovo  Mercato  towards  the  famous 
ruins  of  Segesta  shall  henceforth  be  called  Via  Samuel  Butler,  "thus 
"  honouring  a  great  man's  memory,  handing  down  his  name  to  posterity,  and 
"doing  homage  to  the  fiiendly  English  nation."  The  name  of  the  principal 
hotel  in  the  town  has  also  been  changed,  and  the  proprietor  will  in  future 
call  it  not  Albergo  Centrale,  but  Albergo  Samuel  Butler. 
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It  was  always  the  author,  the  work  of  God,  that  interested 
him  more  than  the  book,  the  woik  of  man  ;  the  painter  inoro 
than  the  picture;  the  composer  more  than  the  music.  "If  a 
writer,  a  painter,  or  a  musician  makes  me  feel  that  he  held  those 
tilings  to  be  loveable  which  I  myself  hold  to  be  loveable  I  am 
satisfied  ;  art  is  only  interesting  in  so  far  as  it  reveals  the 
personality  of  the  artist":  and  while  grumbling  at  the  com- 
plexities and  forms  of  modern  music  he  knew  very  well  that,  if 
Handel  had  been  living  now  and  had  adopted  them,  he  would 
still  have  recognised  the  same  Handel  behind  the  woik,  and 
that  the  music,  however  different,  would  not  therefore  have 
ceased  to  chaim  him.  Among  the  painters  he  chiefly  loved 
Giovanni  Bellini,  Carpaccio,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Rembrandt, 
Holbein,  Velasquez  and  Dellooghe;  in  poetry  Shakespeare, 
Homer,  and  the  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey,  and  in  architecture 
the  unknown  giant  to  whom  we  owe  the  Temple  of  Neptune 
at  Passtum.  Life  being  short  he  did  not  see  why  he  should 
waste  any  of  it  in  the  company  of  inferior  people  when  he  had 
these.  And  he  treated  those  he  met  in  daily  life  in  the  same 
spirit  :  it  was  what  he  found  them  to  be  that  attracted  or 
repelled  him  ;  what  they  had  done  was  only  interesting  as  an 
indication  of  character. 

His  last  book  "Erewhon  Revisited"  was  finished  about  a 
year  before  his  death,  and  published  in  the  Autumn  of  1901. 
He  had  been  contemplating  this  sequel  for  years,  and  had 
collected  many  notes  which,  however,  he  did  not  refer  to,  he 
did  not  even  re-read  "Erewhon"  to  see  what  he  could  use, 
but  wrote  the  book  straight  off  and  with  greater  facility  than 
any  of  his  previous  works. 

His  health  had  already  begun  to  fail,  and  when  he  started 
for  Sicily  on  Good  Friday  1902  it  was  for  the  last  time:  he 
knew  he  was  unfit  to  travel,  but  was  determined  to  go,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  meeting  some  English  friends  whom  he 
was  to  accompany  over  the  Odyssean  scenes  at  Trapani.  On 
reaching  Palermo  he  was  so  much  worse  that  he  had  to  take 
to  his  bed  ;  in  a  few  weeks,  however,  he  was  considered  well 
enough  to  be  removed  to  Naples,  and  Alfred  went  out  and 
brought  him  home  to  London. 

There  was  still  a  great  deal  he  intended  to  do,  a  book  on 
Tabachetti,  a  novel  to  be  published,  more  music,  his  "  Unh 
Review"  articles  to  be  rc-writtcn,  a  new  edition  of  "  Ex  Voto  " 
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corrected  and  enlarged,  etc.  While  lying  ill,  within  a  few  days 
of  the  end,  and  not  knowing  whether  it  was  to  be  the  end  or 
not,  he  said,  "I  am  much  better  to-day;  I  don't  feel  at  all  as 
though  I  were  going  to.  die;-  of  course,  it  will  be  all  wrong  if 
I  do  get  welt,  for  there  is  my  literary  position  to  be  considered. 
First  I  write  'Erewhon' — that  is  my  opening  subject;  then 
after  modulating  freely  through  all  my  other  books,  and  the 
music  and  so  on  I  return  gracefully  to  my  original  key  and 
publish  'Erewhon  Revisited.'  Obviously  now  is  the  proper 
moment  to  come  to  a  full  close,  make  my  bow  and  retire  ;  but  I 
believe  I  am  getting  well  after  all.  It's  very  inartistic,  but  I 
cannot  help  it." 

Some  of  his  readers  have  complained  that  they  cannot  tell 
whether  he  is  serious  or  jesting.  "  Earnestness  was  his  great 
danger,  but  if  he  did  not  quite  overcome  it  (as  indeed  who  can  ? 
it  is  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  subdued),  he  managed  to  veil 
it  with  a  fair  amount  of  success."  When  he  wrote  thus  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  he  was  thinking  of  himself,  and  to  veil  his  own 
earnestness  he  turned  most  naturally  to  humour,  employing  it 
in  a  spirit  of  reverence,  as  all  the  great  humourists  have  done, 
to  express  his  deepest  and  most  serious  convictions.  He  was 
aware  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood  by  some,  but 
he  also  knew  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  please  all,  and,  like 
Mozart,  he  wrote  to  please  himself  and  a  few  intimate  friends. 

There  is  no  room,  and  this  is  perhaps  hardly  the  place,  to 
speak  at  length  of  his  kindness,  consideration  and  sympathy  ; 
nor  of  his  generosity  the  extent  of  which  was  very  great  and  can 
never  be  known — it  was  sometimes  exercised  in  unexpected 
ways  as  when  he  gave  my  laundress  a  shilling  because  it  was 
"such  a  beastly  foggy  morning";  nor  of  his  slightly  archaic 
courtliness — unless  among  people  he  knew  well  he  usually  left 
the  room  backwards,  bowing  to  the  company  ;  nor  of  his 
punctiliousness,  industry  and  painstaking  attention  to  detail — 
he  kept  accurate  accounts  not  only  of  all  his  property  by  double 
entry  but  also  of  his  daily  expenditure  which  he  balanced  to  a 
halfpenny  every  evening,  and  his  handwriting,  always  beautiful 
and  legible,  was  much  more  so  at  66  than  at  26;  nor  of  his 
patience  and  cheerfulness  during  years  of  anxiety  when  he  had 
few  to  sympathise  with  him  ;  nor  of  the  strange  mixture  of 
simplicity  and  shrewdness  that  caused  one  who  knew  him  well 
to  say  :    "  II  sait  tout  ;  il  ne  sait  rien  ;  il  est  poète."     I  should 
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never  have  finished  if  I  were  to  tell  of  all  this  and  of  much  more 
that  won  the  affectionate  devotion  of  those  who  had  the  happiness 
to  know  him. 

Epitaphs  always  fascinated  him  and  formerly  he  used  to  wish 
to  be  buried  at  Langar  and  to  have  on  his  tombstone  the  subject 
of  the  last  of  Handel's  "Six  Great  Fugues."  lie  called  this 
"The  Old  Man  Fugue"  and  said  it  was  like  an  epitaph  com- 
posed for  himself  by  one  who  was  very  old  and  tired  and  sorry 
for  things.  But  he  left  off  wanting  any  tombstone  long  ago 
and  by  his  will  directed  that  his  body  should  be  cremated  and 
the  ashes  not  preserved.  Yet  I  believe  he  would  not  have 
disapproved  of  my  quoting  here  those  lines  which,  thinking  of 
himself,  he  wrote  for  Mr  Higgs  to  copy  in  "Erewhon  Re- 
visited "  : — 

i  fall  asleep  in  the  full  and  certain  hope 

That  my  slumber  shall  not  be  broken  ; 

And  that  though  I  be  all-forgetting, 

Yet  shall  I  not  be  all-forgotten, 

But  continue  that  life  in  the  thoughts  and  deeds 

Of  those  I  loved, 

Into  which,  while  the  power  to  strive  was  yet  vouchsafed  me, 

i  fondly  strove  to  enter. 

Henry  Festing  Jones. 
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